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ABSTRACT 

OVelve articles on current and projected trends in 
the teaching of foreign language in elemertary schools (FLES) focus 
on four major areas of concern. A look at the present state of FLES 
instruction includes articles on programs in various parts of the 
world, the potential of FLES, and teacher preparation. Two articles 
on innovations and school facilities and programed instruction focus 
on the impact of technological advances. A section on bilingualism 
includes an article on ethnic groups and language maintenance. The 
last group of articles predicts directions which sequential programs 
are likely to take and the potential use of media for purposes of 
instruction. (This document previously announced as ED 052 644.) 
(RL) 
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PREFACE 

It was in I960 that the National FLES (Foreign Languages in the 

Elementary School) Cc»nmittee of the American Association of Teachers 

of French became a permanent working committee of the national 

organization* As a result, every year since I960 this committee has 

submitted a report at the Annual Meeting of the Association. In 

these annual reports the following topics have been discussed: 

1961: The Supply, Qualifications, and Training of Teachers of FLES 

1962: Language Stmctures at FLES Level, Including Testing for 
Mastery of Structures^ 

1963: The Correlation of a Long Language Sequence Beginning in the 
Elementary School^ 

196U: Reading at the FLES Level^ 

196$ I Culture in the FLES Program^ 

1966: FLES and the Objectives of the Contenporary Elementary Schools^ 
1967: The FLES Student: A Study^ 

The 1968 Committee Report, FLES : Projections into the Future 
is devoted for the most part to what is ahead in the years to come 
for FLES programs throughout America* The report is also a look 
into the present to see how far FLES programs have progressed since 
that statement in 1952 hy the then Commissioner of Education, Earl 
McGrath* The compilation of papers in the report and the different 



^Available from National Information Bureau, 972 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

•Available from Chilton Books, hOl Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 
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aspects of FLES will interest specialists in this field, such as the 
teachers, the university personnel involved in the training of 
specialists for elementary prograjns in foreign languages, and the 
publishers of materials to conduct such programs. 

Each year the committee reorganizes after presenting its report 
at the Annual Meeting of the MTF. It was in Miami, site of the 
1967 Annual Meeting of this organization, that the committee met and 
expressed concern for the future of FLES programs* It was with this 
concern in mind that the 1968 Committee wiih its co-chairmen devised 
an outline that would serve as a guide to st\idy the present situa- 
tion and tiy to project into the decades ahead what kinds of FLES 
programs could be expected. 

The Committee wishes to e:}qpress sincere appreciation to the 
administrative officers and the executive board of the American 
Association of Teachers of French for their continued interest in 
this annual project. The Co-Chaimen wish to tliank Miss Mary-Jo 
Dzurik, of the Fairfield Board of Education, for the many hours 
spent tjTping and proofreading this final report. Acknowledgements 
are also due to the print shop at FaLrfield University for the 
printing of the 1968 report. 

Edward H. Bourque Dr. Gladys Lipton 

Fairfield, Connecticut New Yoiic, New York 
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INTRDHJCnON 



As FLES programs are projected into the future, there must also 
be some thought given to past and present history. In a recent 
article in one of the professional journals^ the steady progress of 
foreign language programs in the large cities is noteworthy. As we 
look back on the progress made, it is notable that FLES is tackling 
the problems that it is encountering. In large measure, this is due 
to the encouragement, support, and belief in such programs hy par- 
ents, local boards of education, administrators and teachers. All 
these forces engaged in a common effort will assure the ultijnate 
success of FLES programs. Persons involved in foreign language 
learning will continue to proffer opinions relative to an early 
beginning in a second language. Regardless of the opposition 
experienced in many situations, these same experts will continue to \ 
emphasize and demonstrate the values to be drawn from an early ^ 
experience* For some time, FLES programs have moved away from the 
novelty of an experience with strange sounds, from the games, 
dances, and songs that were so much a part of early FLES programs. 
Learning a second language is serious business, and it should aU/ays 
be considered in these terms. School systuns which have had FLES 
programs for a number of years are now beginning to feel the 
effects of such programs in the competency that has been achieved 
by high school students in the final two years of secondary education* 



'Gradisnik, Anthony, A Survey of FLES Instruction in Cities over 
300,000, Foreign Language Annals , Volume Two, number one. 
October, I960. 



Programs, then, that do begin at the elementary level must be 
assured of the continuity that will produce these desired effects. 

The discussions presented in the eighth annual report reflect 
the thinking of experts in FLE3 on the situation as it has been and 
as it might appear in future decades. Some of the reflections will 
be considered as "impossible dreams," but so was FLES in retrospect. 
The report on FLES programs in different parts of the vjorld will 
cer-oainly provoke new thinking. A plea for the effective preparation 
of the FLEwS specialist is forever 'ralid. A section of the report 
has been devoted to bilingualism since this aspect of language will 
continue to be a subject of much discussion. Innovations are also 
treated in relation to the impact that these can have on foreign lan- 
guage learning, now and in the future. It is a matter of fact now 
that the world, because of modem means of transportation has'become 
more accessible from the point of view of travel. This being the 
case, FLES programs must adapt modem technology to achieve better 
and faster communication. The report concludes with a discussion of 
an ideal sequence and the happenings in a FLES classroom not too 
many decades away. Also included are reflections on the media and 
the effects of same on language learning. 

It is the hope of the FLES Committee of 1968 that this report 
will serve as encouragement for future planning in FLES programs and 
as proof of the validity of early beginning in a second language. 
It is also hoped that someday we can look back on what was a dream 
to discover that the dream is now reality. 
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Section I 



A LOOK AT THE PRESENT 



In order to view the full scope of FLES, it must be remembered 
that programs on the elementary school level exist on a broad scale 
outside the United States* The first essay deals with the status of 
teaching a foreign language to young children in various parts of 
the world. 

In recognition of this age of increased community participa- 
tion and interest, the second report develops practical and specific 
plans for improving school-community cooperation in order to achieve 
better understanding of the goals of FLES* This could well be a 
blueprint for assisting educational leaders to develop community 
support for FLES* 

The future status of FLES will be secure wi espect to 
teaching personnel only if the groundwork is laid now for the train- 
ing and recruitment of FLES teachers* The third article presents 
practical guidelines for forward-thinking institutions of higher 
education to meet the demand for con^Detent, well-trained, enthusi- 
astic teachers of FLES* 
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FLES III THE SCHOOL SXST^.o u. V .yPv fCUS PARTS 
OF THE V.'CRLD 

Americans are in the habit of believingi themselves unique in 
their problems \n.th learning and teaching foreign languages. It my 
be some;7hat suiprising, therefore, to learn that there is as much 
dissiticfaction with the general inadeouacy of foreign language 
teaciiini. bcyon': our borders as there is i;ithin. At international 
conf erencc'j in Hamburg, Berlin and Geneva daring the present decade, 
e.xpcrtc on Innguace learning and lancua-c toachin,? have underscored 
the cojir.on problems, the vjidespread concGrn over man?/ current 
practices and tljc r.reat need for research on the language le-irniiig 
and laricuage teaching processes. The present study focusses upon 
one as'-;ect, but a very important one, of the current state of foreign 
lan-,ua:,e teaching in school systems In various partj of tlJc f^lobe. 

Zveii a relatively superficial inquiiy into worldwide practices 
and treadr, in language teachinf; seems to su^i.c-it that in virtually 
even: inhabited comer of the earth the teachLif. of foreign lan.':;ua:es 
to children of primary school age is a subject of immediate impor- 
tance. Reasons for an early start ritii lan„ua,.e study vary from 
couni^r; to countr.', tut the reasons are predominantly practical ones. 
Each countn-'s interest in the teaching of foreign languages to 
younp. children is prompted b^r the need for citizens who are able to us 
another language for direct communication. The need is coupled uith 
a recognition of the fact that most people whose initial experience 
with a foreign lan:.uage was at the secondiry school level or later 
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have not seemed able to attain a level of proficiency to pexmit 
spontaneous communication in any of the language skills* 

The goals of foreign language stuoty in axty given country are 
determined J to a vezy great extentf the language or languages 
spoken by the inhabitants within its bordew* In countries whose 
predominant language or languages are spoken by only a re^ tively 
small number of people in the world, the acquisition of a language 
of world currency provides an access to scientific and technological 
information as well as opportunities for hif^her and broader Jduca- 
tion for it? people, all advantages inaccessible othervjise# Vexy 
of ten these same countries are faced v?ith the enoxmous problem of 
a stagserinG multiplicity of languages* In these caseSf the need 
for a common lanruage is urgent, not only to settl3 the problem of 
internal corjnunication general]^, but also to provide for a medium 
of instruction in the schools. 

On the other hand, in countries where at least one of two or 
three official languages is a language of international usage the 
need for an access to the outside world is less acute and the gozil 
of foreign lan^uace study tends to be less directly utilitarian* 
The lack of skill in communicating in a second language, in the past 
at least, has been less likely to be a handicap either economically 
or educationall;/ v;hen the mother tongue was one of world currency* 
This advantage, ho-,evGr, seems likely to turn to disadvantage in the 
future. The srovriiig need for and an inevitable increase in cross- 
cultural communication will make a liability of monolingualism and 
jnonoculturalisjn, whether or not the laniua£,e is in international use. 



Because children in the countries of Africa come from a 
multiplicity of lanf^uage backgrounds, there is scarcely ^ choice 
to be made abou^. the advisability or inadvisability of introducing 
the study of a second Upiguage at the point, or abiost at the 
point of entry into the school experience^ The necessity for 
establiching as quickly a« possible a coimon medium of instruction 
!nutt take precedence over considerations concenilng the child 
himself. Findizig an adequate number of teachers able to provide 
instruction even in the official lcingua:;cs presents enouoh of a 
problem. I\x\y attempt to provide minimally competent instruction in 
all of the various languages would be futile, even if desirable^ 
ait such a policy vrould not be desirable frcrr tv;o points of view. 
First, it is the hope of government leaders :Ji most of these nations 
that tliroui.:h schooling in the official Ian- uate, greater social 
cohesion anon; the various linguistic groups will eventually result. 
Secondly, instructional materials are both scarce and costly. Even 
if for financial reasons only, it would be utterly impossible to 
develop and produce a .sufficient ranje of instructional materials 
for oil of the native languages. In nany cases, v^riting systems 
have yet to be devised for the languages. 

Attempts are made to uee the /vernacular for the children's 
initial school experience when a native lansuar^e is one of the more 
widely spoken ones for which a writing system has been developed. 
In Ni^eric:, for example, in the Yoruba-speaking Western regions, 
the lan^^uage, ofjTist ruction unril the third tern of the first year 
is Yoruba. In the third term English is introduced for one hour a 



vreek* Gradually, the time is increaaed tc Tive hours ^er -.JceK in 
the T^hird aad fourth years* From the fifth year of schooling 
onward^ all instruction is in English. The continued heavy emphasis 
upon English and French in many of the African nations, despite the 
struggle for self -identity, arises fran the need of one of the two 
languages for higher employment or education and for communication 
with countries in a position to lend aid in economic development. 

The educational problems of many of the countries of Central 
iurope and Asia bear some similarity to those of Africa* India, 
with its 6ii5 raajor languages and dialects, is an often cited exaxnple 
of a nation beset \/ith problems owing to the raultiplicity of lan- 
guagec. Lees often is it realized that the Soviet Union, too, has 
had to contend with the diff icalties of educating its people in 
sixty-six different languages • From its fonner position of active 
support for education in the local vernacular, the Soviet govern- 
ment has moved increasingly toward encouraging the widespread 
study of Russian as at least the second lan-aage throughout the 
USSR. At present initial primary instruction is still offered in 
the local lan^ua-ej but after the firct four grades, and in some 
cases after the first two, Russian becomes the exclusive medium of 
instruction. A lengthening of the compuloory pericU of schooling 
from four years in the 1920»s to eight years finally in 1959 has 
increased the difficulties in staffing schools vriLth teachers 
capable of giving competent instruction in the vernaculars. Further- 
more, for the Soviet child who aspires to higher education or 
employment, a knowledge of Russian becomes a practical necessity. 
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since Hissian is the nediur. of instr.'ction ..^ institutions cf 
higher education. The teachL^ir of RussLir. .:s a socon : lav^uage 
to children of the Soviet Union is a problejn of major iiTiportancc. 

The Soviet attitude toward the stud^' of foreign languages has 
also undergone considerable modification since the early l?30»s 
v/hen the goals of foreign language training were to produce 
tranalators of scientific and technical materials and to ijnpart 
a fuller understanding cf the history and structure of the Russian 
lar.r,ua:^e. In the traditional curriculum Soviet schools, the 
study of a forei .n languare berins in Glass VI at age twelve or 
thirteen. A perusal of articles on the subject of the teaching 
cf forei,':,^ lan^ uages in the 3ovie^ "Jnicn over the past ten to t^Jelve 
years reveals a ;^;cod :leal of J i -satisfaction arid criticisrrx. 
Obser'/crs -^ithin Cassia, as ::r;ll as vi-iti.r:i iron the c^side, have 
criticised poor teachin;_^ r.ethods, inac.eq ia^elv orepared teachers 
{veTj feu ocvict languat,e teachers ever l.ave the opportunity to 
spend tL-ie in the countr/ whose langua;^c they t-iach), old-fasnioned 
textbooks, laclc of audio-visual material and large classes • 

The Soviet go'/eraTient has been neither unai-are nor uncaring 
about the state of language teaching in its schools. As far baclv 
as 19U8 an e>5)eriirient v/as launched in v;hich a number of Ten-Year 
Schools ;7ere designated to specialize in the teaching of one 
foreign languai.e. Each school, specialising in one language, intro- 
duces the lan-^uage in Class II at age eight. A significant feature 
of these schools is that as the children's mastery of the foreign 
language ^roxrs, the foreign language is used increasing: ly as the 
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medium of instruction in other subject Jna^ter. The first of 
these schools were established in Hoscot; and specialised in 
Biglish, French or Geman. From all reports it appears that the 
quality of instruction in these schools is laudable and that there 
are vaiting lists of parents who are anxious to have their chil- 
dren attend one of the schools^ The number of such schools is 
increasing in the large cities and other languages are being 
included such as Arabic, Chinese and Hindu. The lack of qualified 
teachers at all levels, but particularly at the elementary school 
level, seeiis to be the main factor preventing, a more rapid spread 
of thece schools. 

hiiltilinf^ual populations present sL^ilar educational problems 
in Yu.^oslavia, Czechoslovakia and Afghanistan. In these nations 
too, primaiy education in the mother tonr;ue is be^iin as the children 
undertalce the study of the State lan^uaje in the early grades. In 
Afghanisoan there are two State lancuages, Pashto and Persian, so 
that a child brouj^ht up in a home in i/hich one of the t\^enty-eight 
other languages is spoken must learn both at school. In addition, 
everyone must learn Arabic for the purpose of reading the Koran. 
As if this \:ere not enough, children Mho reach tlie seventh grade 
are required to begin x.he stndy of English, French or German. 
Since this is the point of entxy into secondary education the choice 
of a language is tied to the selection of the course of study^ The 
child who chooses medical studies enrolls at the French-medium 
school; scientific studies are pursued at the Geman-medium school 
and courses in agriculture and engineering are given at the 
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Ehglish-nedium school. 

Other oountrie. of Central '^rt.rn l^rope have Initiated 
-odest e:<pe.^„e„.s in the teaohln. of Joreien H„,uages to young 
children, m talgaria, Husslan 1. being taught in one nurseiy 
school for Children aged three to seven. In Hungaxy, after a 
rather haphazard and unsaccessful approach to the teaching of 
foreign languages in Grades III and IV m the period immediately 

- ■■ no ,^r 11, a comittee has teen iomed to ,,orlc out a 
Plan ro, ,,,,„i„, ^^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ 

school, as in :u.s3ia, will offer one «aJor language, Hussian, 
Jhglish or FrGuch. 

V/esten, European nations have far :e-.o,. problems ,,lth ™iti. 
Un^al populations, even In counties -v.-.-re there are tv,o or 
«ore official languages. It is ir.terestl. ,. to note in passing that 
alt:,ou,h the lanr.ua, e of the najorif,. of luxenbourgeois is a 
Oez^anlc dialect, the official language of the countr:, is French. 
Since the r.lority lanruage is not con.iderec: ve,y useful, two 
foreUo, languages are Included in the co„on branch studies of the 
priiTiar;/ school. 

In general, the presence of speakers of t™ or more languag es 
within the borders of a olnglo nation seen,3 to be a great deal ' 
less proble,„tlc ,,hen one of the languages at least is a language 

of international curreno-"-. Tn poi -■; , i 

^urrenc, . in Belgium uhere both Flemish and 

French are official languarea. the fonaer is the language of the 
-jorlty (60S). .:ot,.dt:,standing French, being a language of 
world currency. Is likely to be learned t,- a speaker of Flemish, 



while far fevor French speakers in Belgium learn Flemish. In 
neither the Fleiaish-speakin[; region nor the French-speaking 
region is the teaching of the second national language compulsorj^ 
Although the Belgian educational system is centrally controlled, 
the Language Laws of 1962 divided the country, making Flemish the 
sole medium of instruction in the schools of the north, and Frerch 
the sole medium of instruction for the schools of the south* 
Cnly in. the areas near Brussels is the teaching of both languages 
compulsory. There, beginning in the second year of elementaiy 
school, the prescribed curriculum includes three hours of instruc- 
tion per vjeek in the second national language- Apart from the 
two national languages no other language may be taught in the 
elementary schools of Belgium. Beyond the basic elementary certif- 
icate for elementarj'' school teachers there are no special 
qualifications for teachers of languages in these schools. For 
i^any years the teaching of the second national language in the 
elementary schools has been criticized as "too theoretical and 
literary." 

In Switzerland, with its four official languages, there has 
been no attempt to establish language boundaries. Each language 
has been permitted v/here it is preferred. Speakers of Romansh, 
however,^ (the only one of the four which is not an international 
language) are taught in the vernacular in the first six grades 
only^ after which German becomes the medium of instmiction. In 
order to make this transfer possible, children for whom the native 
tongue is Romansh begin the study of German in the fourth year of 
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schoolin<i. In the upper primar.^ gradeu of n ay schools, a 
second national language is required for c^iited children. A 
third lan^^uage, usually English, is optional. In secondaiy 
schools, chilcren continue the study of the language beg,un in 
primai^j^ school and have the opportunity to begin others. 

Hon-jay anc Sweden have made English compulsorj^ for all chil- 
dren frci: the fourth or fifth prade. In iv^on^o^ian schools, lai^^ liji 
has been a required subject for the lasL tro years of elerfientarj- 
3c:.ool (fifth and sixtn r^rades) since 1935- Because of a shortc^^e 
of teachers, schools liave not al\;ays been able to meet this 
reouiror^nt. Sir:ce nany teachers were recruited from the upper 
levels, the air'is and methods of instructjion have often been 
patterned after these of the secon^Jan' school ^^here a hea^y 
emphasis upon ^rri-oten v;ork and r:rarr::ir hivo been usual, rther 
problems \n.lA foreign lan^ua^e insvruc^i .n in bha c^Ur.entary 
scnccis hav3 cor.tixvaod to present Lher.L.clvos recurrently. The 
laclc of [^radec; readers has nade impoGsible a sr.ooth transition 
fror. clei..eiit.ir;' school in^lish v^ith its 7'jO u'ord vocatulax^v' 
level, to uhe hlrh school text requiri:v, a '-.noTjledce of clos.-^ to 
2,000 T-rords. In areas vrhere a consoli'^ated secondary school 
draws pupils from several comunities, pu^jils arrive vith var^'ing 
amounts of preparation in English, soi.ie none. Followinj^ the 
passace of tlie La^' on Experiments of 1994, the Council on lixperi- 
ments est.^blished research projects in the teaching of Ehf^lish 
Ln various schools throug,hout the countiy. One of the aims vas 
to develop a suitable English course Tor all pupils; it was felt 
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that English was essential for certain jobc and other opoortunibios. 
Even with the revised course, however, xz ras discovered that chil- 
dren Trith an !• of 90 stood only about a ^0 per cent chance of 
success* 

The study of English is compulsory from the fourth year in 
Sweden^ s neii nine-year basic school. For a brief period, be^iinning 
in 19Ip7, t'^ Swedish Board of Education conducted an experiment 
in four classas in each of four schools of Stockholm. Following 
the original eight-week experiment using recordin^.;s and film- 
strips for rif ceen-minute lessons three tiiaes a week, the project 
^^as extended to a total of forty classes from tlie first to the 
fourth grades in seven different schools throughout 3t-jeden. T^jo 
years later, su.:)port xias withdrawi from tlie project, presumably 
because il was felt that there was no particular advantage in a 
start earlier than the prescribed fourth grade level. 

Foreign laxiyaage study becomes 0|)tion2l or compulsory- at the 
fifth-year level in the Federal Republic of v/est Gerniany, depend- 
ing upon the scliool in which a child enrolls. In both the 
Oberschule .and liittelschule, iiri^^lish is required in the fifth 
year; at the Volksschule it is optional. Even in the latter, 
capable students are often automatically placed in English classes. 
If at any point the teacher in the Vol :sschule finds that the 
student* s vork in English is not up bo passing standard, the 
teacher can recomend that the student be dropped from the course. 

In the iletherlands, foreign lan&ua:_os are only officially 
befeun in the secondary schools; tut durinp^ the children's last tuo 
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years of prijnaiy schooling, French coorc}'^ ?.r^ often privately 
arranged by the heads of primary schools ano ,;arents. The alleged 
reason for these courses is to lighten the child's academic load 
vjhen he \>ill begin the study of two foreign languages upon entry 
into the secondary school. Since a Icnox-rledge of French is highly 
esteemed in the Uetherlands, there seer.is to be little doubt that 
a de^ira for social status also enters into the willingness on 
the part of parents to finance such courses. The practice, although 
illegal, is fairly widespread. The course.-: are riven in regular 
schoolroo-ns oibLer before or after school hours during two forty- 
five minute periods a week. Reports of the ouality of teaching 
are Yer/ critical 

Up to thQ present, French interest in the teachinf, of foreign 
lanfjuai^es to youa;^ children appears zo \v:.Ye been directed more 
toward the problems and production of materials for the teaching 
of French overseas than to the teaching of foreign lan.vuages to 
French children within France. Althoaj^h e:cperiments -ath the 
teachin;:, of Di^lish to children in the cours elementaire (seven- 
and eight-year-olds) and in the cours movon Cten-and eleven-year- 
olds) \'ere bc^un in 1959 in Paris and its suburbs, there does not 
appear to be any inclination toward expanding the study or intro- 
ducing the studj^ of foreign languages on a wider scale in the 
primar:^' schools. The traditional starting; point for foreign 
languages in French government schools ir: in the secondary schools 
at age ten or eleven. 

At a time v;hen people in various jcrts of the world are 
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naking an unprecedented effort to learn Eni^li^ii, it is fitting 
that the Ehglish-speaking countries should be inaking an equal, if 
not greater effort to extend and improve the teaching of other 
languages to its young. The governments of Great Britain, Canada 
and the United States, joined ly the educators and large segments 
of the £;eneral population of these three .:itions, have urged and 
strongly supported experimental prograzns for the teaching of 
foreign Lan-ua^os to children. In all three countries, large 
minority groups of speakers of other lan^^uai^es are present. Recent 
offorta to encourage, cultivate and preserve these linguistic 
resources are being rewarded by an increase in the viorth of other 
language speakers to themselves and to society. V/hile there are 
sHnilarities in fundamental problems and trends within the three 
nations, differences upon closer scrutiny are marked. 

The British Ministry of Education ^.ranted official approval 
to foreign lan^^uar^e programs in the primary schools in 195.^. At 
that time the iiinistry expressed more caution than encouragement 
for their initiation. It was not until a locally planned and 
executed e::periment in Leeds produced some impressive results with 
ten- and eleven-year-old children that the interest of the Ministry 
was sufficiently stirred to fonnulate a countrj^-wide project. In 
1963, the year after the Leeds experijnent, the Ministry announced 
a pilot scheme to be put into operation in September of 1961; and 
to continue unbil July I969. Thirteen school districts represent- 
ing various geo^rajhical locations, urban ano rural settings, 
depressed and affluent areas, are participating officially in the 
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experiment; but a number of other areas 3hoving interest have 
become associated with the ex,.;erijnent in one x;ay or another. Some 
of these associated areas serve as preli:;anary testing grounds 
for materials; others are afforded the opportunity to receive the 
materials after testing and revisions* These schools are invited 
to share their findings* Schools participating officially in the 
experment are not required to use the inaterials that are being 
specifically prepared by the Nuffield Foundation, although one 
hundred of the cne hundred twenty schools have elected to do so. 

Britain i^ no better off than other countries as far as the 
shortage of teachers is concerned. In undertaking this project, 
some thought hr\d to be c'i.ven to the soL^rce of supply for an 
adequate number of qualified teachers to carry out the investiga- 
tion. The teachers that vrere chosen were all trained and experi- 
enced prijnary classroom teachers, but they uere not foreign 
language specialists. A condition to their being accepted was 
that they voxild agree to prolonged intensive preparation in French. 
The training prograjn for the first teachers began one year prior 
to the introduction of the program into the schools. For two 
evenings a vreelc for a seven to eight nonth period, the teachers 
attended French classes at technical colleges equipped with 
language laboratories. This was followed by a full-time course 
of approximately three months at either the Institut Britannique 
in Paris or at the Centre de Linguistique Appliquee in Besangon. 
Finally, in a ten-day course in Qigland the teachers were taught 
methods of teaching foreigh langu^^ es to young children. In 
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addition, they took more French classes at local colleges* This 
training program will continue for new teachers through the 
investigation period, since the need for additional teachers 
grows vith each new group of eight-year-olds in the schools. A 
third training center for the three-month full-time program has 
more recently been opened in England at Holbom College of Law, 
Languages and Commerce • 

Canada is officially a bilingual nation. Despite that fact, 
the attitudes and approaches torcard foreign language study have 
paralleled those in our country. In the past the teaching of 
foreign languages has been confined to the secondary schools with 
emphasis on reading, gramnar and translation. A statement in a 
^ report issued by the Second Language Committee of Ontario has a 
familiar ring: "Regarding a second (or third or fourth) language 
and literature, many Canadians have far too long lived shrouded in 
complacency and frequently wrapped in bigotry. Nov; we are being 
forced out of our isolation and linguistic invalidism by th« 
realities of a shrinking, independent world and by a vital challenge 
to the Very existence of our country."^ 

The organization of the Canadian school system resembles that 
of the United States. For this reason, e^qjerimentation is more 
lilcely to be conducted at the level of local school districts or 



Frencll as a Second Language, an Interim Report of the Second 
Language Comjnittee , Ontario Curriculum Institute, p. SI 
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by provincial boards of education and universities, rather than 
planned on a nation<»vide basis* Scattered reports on experimental 
studies in FLES emanate from various parts of Canada* The pre- 
ponderance of reports, it seems, originate in Ontario where the 
Research Depaxi^ent of the Toronto Board of Education has been 
conducting systematic studies and publishing bulletins* 

Practices in the teaching of Sngllsh as a second language 
have been getting some much needed attention. In French-medium 
primaxy schools, aural--oral instzuction in English is begun in 
Grade II; but in Grades III and IV the enphasis on reading and 
writing rapidly crowds out further development of oral skills* The 
French**speaking child is pushed through work on phonics, pre^priiners 
and graded readers so that he can "catch^ip" with his Ehglish 
speaking counterpart by Grade VIII* The time allotted to English 
lessons in Grade II varies with the children's knowledge of £hglish* 
From Grade III on time allotment is stipulated and gradually 
increases through the grades* From twenty minutes daily in the 
first tern of Grade III. the lessons are lengthened to thirty- 
five minutes per day in the second term, then to forty minutes in 
Grade IV, seventy minutes in Grades V and VI, and 8eventy«-f ive 
minutes in Grades VII and VIII* (In Hhglish-language schools 
ninety minutes per day are allotted to Biglish from Grades I 
through VIII*) French as a language of instruction is limited to 
the elementaxy grades* If, In the local school system. Grades IX 
and X are integrated with the elwentazy system, French is per- 
mitted in these grades* At the end of Grade XIII French-speaking 
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and Diglish-speaking students pass the same examinations* This 
program, having been in existence for some forty yearsj is now 
being reviewed and revisions proposed. 

American schools are not alone with their problems of building 
the language programs of the future. Shortages of teachers, the 
need for teachers with better linguistic and pedagogical training, 
the lack of proper materials and a carefully devised syllabus 
coordinated with that of the secondary school, large classes, 
decisions about which languages to te^^^cn are problems shared hy 
school ^sterns the world over. In spite of the many shortcomings 
and handicaps of the developmental stages, some of our ovm school 
systems have alreadly built effect FLES programs. Failures of 
esq^erimental programs both he3re and abroad have not- submerged 
efforts to reorganize and try again with new knowledge bom of 
the e:q>exlence. An education e3q)losion has created a world-wide 
demand for quantity and quality; neither is possible without the 
medium of language. The student's mastexy of a second learning 
medium is a key to both quantity and quality in his education. 
\/hen skillfully taught, it is the children i^o possess the greatest 
potential for breaking through this language barrier that separates 
men from greater knowledge jand each other. 



Or* Virginia L. Spaar 
Columbia University 
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FULFILLPIG THE POTENTIAL OF FLES 



In this age of instant pudding and painless dentistrj^, many 
American parents have anxiously amited the sudden and fun-filled 
transfomation of their "Flesling"^ into an accomplished linguist. 
Although there has been some disenchantanent, the problem lies not 
with the FLES idea, but tath the execution, literally and figura- 
tively, of the program and the misconceptions about what FLES can 
acconplish* 

Several successful programs, hox^rever, have demonstrated con- 
clusively that a FLES program is v/ell worth the time and money 
if carefully planned and effectively inplemented. In an article 
entitled, "High School Performance of FLES and Non-FLES Students, " 
authors Evelyn Brsga and John II. Nei-jell report on their study of 
language students in Lexington High School in Massachusetts: "The 
superior performance by the FLES group is interpreted as evidence 
that this type of program produces higher levels of achievement 
over and above differences in instructor and differences in 
I. Q." In a similar stuc^jr in Buffalo, New York, Joseph II. 
Vocolo found that the "results obtained indicate significant 
superiority for the FLES group in listening, speaking, and siting. 



Title of "A Newsletter for Foreign Language Teachers in the Ele- 
mentary School," The Indiana Language Program. 

Evelyn Brega and John M. Netrell, "Performance of FLES and Non- 
FLES Students," MLA Journal , Vol. LI, Number 7, Nov. 196?, 
pp. UlO-Ull. 
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No significant difference between groups is indicated in reading.''^ 
Successful results were also reported recently in both language 
achievement and pupil attitudes in a study involving pupils in the 
Fairfield Public Schools.^ 

Policy statements on FLES presented by the f!LA in 19^7 and 
1961 set forth guidelines which, if followed, assure a successful 
language program. The question lias noi-x become one of enlisting 
(and in many cases re-enlisting) the support of educators, legis- 
lators, and the public in a concerted effort to establish and 
maintain effective FLES p?*ograms in our nation^s schools. This 
task is going to require a great deal of initiative and work on the 
part of every individual presently involved in language teaching. 
Teachers should not expect professional organizations such as the 
IILA or HEA to correct local difficulties. These organizations are 
fulfilling their roles in doing research and providing guidelines, 
methods, materials, and counseling. GAINING SUPPORT FOR FLES AMD 
DlPLEilBJTING THE PRDGRAl^I ARE THE RESPONSIBILITY OF LCC/iL TEACHERS. 

The guidelines for FLES programs, as presented in this 
paper may be valid for existing FLES programs in need of reap- 
praisal and renovation as well as for programs being introduced 



^Joseph K. Vocolo, "The Effect of Foreign Language Study in the 
Elementary School Upon Achievement in the Same Foreign Language 
in the High School," IILA Journal , Vol. LI, Number 8, Dec. 196?^ 
P* U69. 

^FLES Evaluation; Language skills and pupil attitudes in the 
Fairfield Connecticut Public Schools, Connecticut State Department 
of Education, Bulletin No. 106, 196b. 
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in a school system for the first tiine. It is not a siirple 
formula for immediate and easy success, but rather a systematic 
progression of steps necessary to the realization of an effective 
FLES program and its subsequent re-evaluation and acceptance by the 
community. The time and energy required to execute these steps 
may seem prohibitive at first, but only well-directed effort in 
the beginning will establish community acceptance of FLES pro- 
grams. 

The initial step in the program should be taken by the 
director or supe-^visor of foreign languages during a meeting of 
the system^s language instructors. (Teachers of all language 
levels must be involved in FLES to assure an effective sequence 
of language study.) The director or supervisor should form a 
committee to evaluate the existing FLES program, or to consider 
the introduction of FLES into the system. (For an example and 
discussion of an evaluation questionnaire, see the January, 
1968 issue of The Modem Language Journal , Volume L II, 
Number 1, pp. 16-23.) Realistic objectives based on the findings 
of this evaluation and/or on currently 5uccessful programs should 
be drawn up for the new FLES endeavor. These objectives should 
then serve as the guidelines for a detailed plan of implementa- 
tion which will be presented to principals and superintendents. 
(See the 1957 and I96I ICA Policy Statements containing the 
minimum requirements for a successful program.) 

A major portion of this presentation should be a carefully 
conceived rationale for FLES. This might include the following 
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basic reasons: 



A* Educational Factors 

Vie know now that language learning is the acquiring 
of a new set of speech habits..*. Now we know that to 
be able to speak we must develop the habits of hand- 
ling the structures of the foreign language, of 
thinking and speaking in that language, of using the 
intonation and pronunciation habits of that language. 
This is not a task that can be done in two years or 
even three or four. It takes tiiae.^ 

B. Neurological Factors 

"In 1953 Dr. Vlilder Penf ield. Director of the 
Montreal Neurological Institute, gave an adaress 
before the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 
He said: 

The physiological development of the organ 
of the mind causes it to specialize in the 
learning of language before the ages of ten 
to fourteen. After that, gradually, inevita- 
bly, it seems to become rigid, slow, less 
receptive in this particular function, as it 
becomes ready for reasoning and abstract think- 
ing. One who is mindful of the changing 
physiology of the human brain might marvel at 
educational curricula. \Jhy should foreign 
languages.... make their first appearan::e long 
after a boj"^ or girl has lost full capacity 
for language learning? 

C. Psychological Factors 

It is at this age that the children are most fascina- 
ted with new words and nev/. sounds. They are anxious 
to try them out and have none of the self -conscious- 
ness or fear of making a mistake that comes with 
adolescence. Language is taught by imitation and it 
is during his first ten years that the child is best 
• able to learn by imitation. At about the age of 
eleven or twelve, they begin to become more eye- 
oriented and lose the ability so vital to good pro- 
nunciation of learning by listening. Furthermore, 



*FLES Conference held at Purdue University, LaFayette, Indiana. 
April 7, 1967. 
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children who are unsuccessful in other subject 
areas can often succeed in foreign language study 
which does not depend upon their reading skill. 
In fact, it has been sho\m that the slower stu- 
dents will sometimes excel the brighter ones.^ 

D. Sociological Factors 

Laiiguage and culture are inextricably woven 
together, and a comprehension of one without 
the other is impossiblet 

Language and culture should be taught together. 
Through this instruction we gain tolerance and 
understanding of one another *s point of view, 
another system of logical reasoning, and another 
texture of civilization. Even where this insight 
does not lead to acceptance or agreement, at 
least it gives us the lcno\irledge necessary for an 
understanding of the other culture and its 
members. 7 

Upon receiving administrative approval, the FLES program is 
readj- for presentation (1) to the rest of the school community, 
and (2) to the public. 

The committee should ftimish all teachers with a comprehen- 
sive pamphlet explaining the local FLES program, and in addition, 
a special meeting should be called of the elementary personnel 
who will have students participating in FLES. It is imperative 
that a well-reasoned and practicable rationale for FLES be pre- 
sented at that time in order to counter the possibility of 
negative attitudes created by the crowded curriculum of the 



From an unsigned article distributed at the April 7, I968, FLES 
Conference held at Purdue University, LaFayette, Indiana. 

Edward K. Stack, The Language Laboratory and Modem Lanqua^e 
Teaching, Oxford University Press, I960. ' 
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elementaiy school and the pressure placed on teachers to teach 
more effectively* 

Special emphasis should be placed on the idea of using lan- 
guage as a means of developing understanding and acceptance of 
other cultures. "Childhood is the best tune to acquire the 
beginnings of goodwill and intercultural understanding. Chil- 
dren are singularly free of prejudice, and enjoyable classroom 
or out-of -class experiences which familiarize them with the 
customs or mores of another country create lasting impressions. 
Concomitant outcomes of their language study are the appreciation 
of the basic oneness of all nankind and the realization tliat 
differences between peoples do not signify either superiority or 
inferiority."^ 

Special emphasis, also, should be placed on the motivational 
stiiTiUlus afforded by language when used to relate the diverse 
area'=? of the curriculum. (Imaginative suggestions in this con- 
nection can be found in Mary Finocchiaro^s book, Teaching Children 
Foreign Languages , McGraw Hill, 1961;, pp. 133-13liO VJhenever 
possible, concrete ideas should accompany abstract principles, to 
assure their understanding and acceptance. 

\Ihen the FLES coironittee feels that the teachers and adminis- 
tration understand the proposed FLES programs and are ready to 
give it their enthusiastic support, attention should be turned to 

' g ' ' — — 

Teaching Children Foreign Languages . Copyright 
196U, by McGraw Hili, Inc., p. ^. " ^ 
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educating the public. VJhat is the school «s obligation in this 
respect? "As a social institution, owned and operated by the 
people, the school depends for its continuance and support upon 
the status of public opinion* ^he school must, therefore, 
operate in accord with the wishes of the majority. There are 
several implications attached to this principle which should be 
exa;mined: 

Enlightened public opinion cannot be developed unless 
the people have full access to the facts— know what 
the school is trying to accomplish, how it is going 
about the task, how well it is succeeding, and what 
problems it faces • 

2. The people have both the right and opportunity to an 
open discussion of this information in order to 
understand it thoroughly* 

3» The people decide in the light of their knowledge and 
understanding what is best for children and society. 
Herein lies the crux of sound majority rule.^^ 

Before any decision is made on how to present the FLES pro- 

gram to the public, there should be a comprehensive community 

survey taken which x^rould concentrate upon: 

1. customs and traditions, 

2. population characteristics, 
3* communication channels, 

k* organized groups, 

$• social tensions, and 

6. history of community efforts. 



^Leslie W. Kindred, School Public Relations , Prentice Hall, Inc. 
1957 Englewood Cliffs, New Jersqy, p. 8. 

^°Ibid., p. 1$ 
^hbid., p. Ul 
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The results of such a survey already exist in numerous school 
sj-stens where they are used to develop a smoorh relationship 
betueen the school community and the public. They also can be 
Used by individual teachers to present material in a manner 
especially s^iitable to the students' background. If a community 
survey has not been made by a school system, the FLES committee 
should ask that it be done, not only for tho language procram, 
but for the good of the entire system. It is hard to understand 
hou any school sj'stem can determine curriculum content with only 
a vague notion of the community's characteristics. 

After studjang the profile of the community, appropriate 
guidelines should be drawn up indicating the types of media which 
would be most effective and the style of the publicity to be used. 
The specific piano should then be submitted to the superintendent 
and school board for final approval. 

The various media available to the FLES committee may be 
divided into the follo^^ing categories: 

A* Newspaper Publicity 

Initial stories concerning plans for the FLES program 
should inspire enthusiasm and a desire to follow: the 
progress of the nevi lan(,uage students. They should 
also orient the public to the fact that FLES is merely 
the initial step in leading the student toward lingual 
proficiency over a period of years. Subsequent articles 
should give periodic evaluations of the program and 
reflect vigorous and spirited activity (which includes 
serious work as well as games). 

B. Audio«"Visual Aids 

School exhibits, slides and films, recordings, motion 
pictures, radio, television. 
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€• Sp3cial Events and Services 



Open House (students present plays or sing songs), 
Ajnerican Education week, special observances appro- 
priate to the foreign culture, special avrards, 
Career Conferences, (for information concerning 
careers for foreign language students, see "Vocational 
Opportunities for Foreign Language Students," Gilbert 
C# Kettelkamp, The Hod em Languaf^e Journal, Volune LI, 
Number 3, Inarch, 196?, p» 135)^ visits by leaders, 
adult education (evening language courses)* 

D* Student Activities 

Dinners featuring foreign cuisine (parents are invited), 
Christmas caroling in language being studied, foreign 
language cheering section at local sports events, 
participation in local parades, joint activities such 
as dinners with international clubs such as the Lions 
and Rotary, use of superior high school students as 
assistants in the FLES program. As a means of promo- 
ting a unified language program in the entire school 
system, the f ollov/ing high school language club 
project can be instituted in the elementaiy schools: 
each day a boy and girl from the FLES class are 
awarded the high school club pin for their superior 
effort in language class • They may wear the pins 
throughout the day and take them home that evening. 
The next day the same pins are again awaided to two 
students of the day. Nid-\^ay through the semester, 
and again at the end of the semester, the high 
school language club hosts a party at the high school 
for the FLES students \jho have received the pin five 
times. FLES students can reciprocate by inviting 
the high school club to the elementary school to see 
a FLES dramatic presentation* 

Perhaps the most important media for communicating the 
worlc of FLES are the students themselves . If they are 
to respect the nrogra:n, it must be an important and 
official part of the curriculum, and they must feel 
that they vjill be e:qDected to meet certain standards. 
The enthusiasm of these students will engender enthu- 
siasm in their friends and younger brothers and 
sisters who will one day be FLES participants also. 
FLES students of toda:^- vjill be the pro (or anti- ) 
foreign language public of tomorrow. 



12 
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£• Foreign Langiat^e Program Booklet 

A booklet on the school system»s entire language 
program should be published by the FLES committee. 
This booklet vrould give the objectives and methods 
of the program as x^ell as a rationale for the teach- 
ing of foreign languages in the local school. Amus- 
ing and interesting articles, illustrated with photo- 
graphs which show students participating in related 
activities or using audio-visual equipment, would 
coirairiunicate the students* enthusiasm for the program. 

This booklet should be distributed to all teachers 
and placed in local libraries and in the vraiting rooms 
of professional people in the community. 

If school systems conduct programs similar to the one outlined 
in this paper, faith in FLES will be established. Successful pro- 
grams indicated that FLES is wortl^- of the support of teachers, 
adninistrators, and the public. It is a teaching concept that 
m?Jces it possible for many students to develop a high level of 
proficiency in a foreign language by the time they are graduated 
from high school, provided that they have followed a flilly sequen- 
tial and articulated program. FLES NEEDS TEACHERS VJHO VJILL STRIVE 
TO ESTABLISH OR MAINTAIN A FAVORABLE COKKUNITI ATTIIUDE TOiaiU) 
LAlICaAGE TEACHHIG so that the FLES PROGRAM CAN RJLFILL ITS POTSl- 
TIAL TO SUCCESSFULLY PREPARE STUDENTS FOR THE FUTURE, "(one)... 
aspect of our future which will have considerable effect upon 
education is the increasing prominence of international affairs 
in our lives* . .Vfe will increasingly see our fate as inseparably 
linked with the fate of others, and vxill see our most critical and 
immediate problems as lying outside our borders. There will be 
more international content in the school and college curriculum 
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in every subject in which such content is possible. "^3 The 
inplications for FLES are a challenge which \:e must becin to 
meet todaj% 
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PREPARATION FOR FLES 



After more than a decade of FLES activity in this country, 
we are still faced with the crucial problem of an insufficient 
number of adequately trained teachers. It is an amazing and 
unfortunate situation that can be remedied only by a candid look 
at the status of FLES throughout the nation and the willingness 
to see FLES in a nevj light, jirst of all, the image of FLZS, its 
rationale and relationship to the elementary school curriculum, 
must be enlarged and more firmly established. At present, ue are 
in danger of remaining in isolation from the main streain of edu- 
cational activity in the modem classroom. The lack of concern 
for the integration of foreign language learning with other areas 
of the curriculum leaves students and elementary school teachers 
unconvinced that learning a foreign language is meaningful and 
xjorthuhile. In addition, to be considered is the possibility of 
presenting foreign language in terms of the new approaches to 
teaching practiced in other areas of the curriculum. A willing- 
ness to cariy on a dialogue must exist between FLES personnel and 
those concerned with curriculum development at the elementary 
level if FLES is to be assured a secure place in the total elemen- 
tary school program. In this x>ray, as long as this is true, it 
will be far easier to interest college students to take on the 
profession of FLES teacher-- and it is from the ranks of the pro- 
fessionally prepared undergraduates and graduate students that we 
should find most of our FLES teachers of the future. 
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Once that FLES is established as a related, integral part 
of the curriculum as well as a foundation for a long-sequence 
foreign language program th^-ough grade 12, the role of the FLES 
teacher takes on a new aspect. THAT TEACHER MIST FUNCTION 
SAHSFACTORILY NOT ONLY AS A LANGUAGE SPECIALIST BUT AS A 
SPECIALIST IN ELSIENTAfiY EHJCATION. The skills required are con^ 
siderable in number and degree. The question is whether or not 
we can realistically expect our future FLES teachers to be fluent 
in the foreign language, to be skilled in teaching techniques for 
the elementary school level, foreign language included, and to 
have an understanding of child psychology and development as 
xirell. To provide an undergraduate within a four year program with 
all these qualifications is possible, but very ambitious. It is 
more feasible to plan in terms of greater strangth and skill in 
one area of concentration than the other. In other words, the 
undergraduate program can probably include either a major in 
foreign language and a minor in elementary education, or a major 
in elementary education with a minor (or what .is temed in some 
colleges as "an area of concentration") in a foreign language. 
As a result, vie must face the fact that an adjustment has to be 
made in the role of each teacher, depending on his preparation. 
FLES teachers will not all be fomed of one "mold," and it v;ould 
seem that this is not only practical but desirable. 

Within the past few years the dialogue of specialist versus 
classroom tea^^her has been gradually changing to a discussion of 
a type of team approach using both specialists and classroom 
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teachers in the program. As early as I96I, the FLES Comnittee of 
the /ulTF urged administrators to consider the recruitment of 
elementary school teachers v;ith an area of concentration in a 
foreign language. In the annual report for that year, it was 
stated that "there can be no more effective team than the skilled 
classroom teacher and the skilled language specialist V70i4cing 
together in harmony; there can be no more talented FLES teacher 
than the good classroom teacher who is also thoroughly pro- 
ficient in the language."^ This happy combination still appears 
to be unusual in most FLES programs. In a recent publication 
on FLES the author states: "At present there are two broad 
solutions to the problem of who shall teach foreign languages 
to the elementary school child. One is to assign the responsi- 
bility to a language specialist, and the other to add FLES to the 
province of the classroom teacher. A survey of FLES programs 
made in I967 indicates that" .generally one finds a combination 
of all the categories (TV teacher, classroom teacher, and lan- 
guage specialist). Nine supervisors said that most of the 
programs (in their states) were handled by specialists. Five 
mentioned that regular classroom teachers provide much of the 



American Association of Teachers of French, Supply , Qualifications , 
and Training of Teachers of FLES , I96I, pp. 18, I9. 

Donoghue, Mildred. Foreign Languages and the Elementary School 
Child . Dubuque; William C. Brown, 1965, pp. 365, 356. 
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FLES instruction. One reported widespread use of native teachers. '^3 
The information for this survey v/as obtained by sending a question- 
naire to all the State Supervisors of Foreign Language. Some 
thirty states responded. 

IJhat evidence we have in the form of reliable studies and 
surveys indicates a tendency to use a variety of teachers. But 
little information is available regarding the effective use of 
the group or team type of teaching in which the foreign language 
specialist and the classroom teacher srpplement and help each 
other \7ith his special skills. Yet this approach to teaching 
FLES appears to be the logical^ practical^ and advisable one > It 
faces the problem of teacher supply and teacher training real- 
istically. It alyo makes possible the kind of teaching that com- 
bines the good features of the elementary school philosophy in 
curriculum development plus desirable practices in foreign language 
teaching at that level. The big problem at present is the inade- 
quate supply of such teachers graduating from our colleges and 
universities. 

There are several reasons why so few good FLES teacher train- 
ing programs exist today. One is the lack of interest and faith 
in FLES as an educational development that deserves priority among 
the many innovations in our schools. Other important factors 



Gibson, Irene and Virginia Garibaldi. State Supervisor's Report 
on the Status of FLES , Indiana State Departonent of Instruction, 

1957^^ 
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have been the unwillingness to get involved in a program not 
financially practical because of low enrollment, and the lack of 
qualified staff in the area of FLES education. There is a great 
need for discussion and an exchange of ideas between administra- 
tors and teachers in the schools and the college or university 
teacher education staff. Just as urgent is the need for an 
exchange of personnel. Skilled FLES specialists should be invited 
to join the college or university on a part-time basis to help 
with courses in methods, demonstration classes, and student teach- 
ing. On the other hand, the teacher education staff may need 
closer contact with the FLES classroom and could benefit greatly 
from extended periods of observation in the schools and the occa- 
sion to teach at ^hat level also on a part-time basis. Both 
school and college or university staff should work together in 
frequent practicum-type sessions on the latest developments in 
the theories of language learning, linguistics, and methodology 
and their practical application to the classroom. This excharige 
and sharing will be effective only if done on a professional 
basis so that each group is both teacher and learner. If adminis- 
trative red tape does not get in the viay, such an arrangement 
would greatly increase the possibility of staffing new FLES 
teacher education programs. In addition, it would create an ideal, 
cooperative effort linking the schools and higher institutions of 
learning. 

FLES teacher education is not, however, entirely without 
blueprints that provide gooH Grnurplpfl And guides for the future. 

Q hi 
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The programs that will be described here are a feu of those kno\7n 
to the author. Undoubtedly, there are more, but there is at pre- 
sent no up-to-date survey of existing FLES teacher education pro- 
grams. It is to be hoped that an inclusive picture of FLES 
teacher education v/ill be available in the near future. In general, 
the existing programs consist of two types, one intended to prepare 
a full-time foreign language specialist and the other to prepare 
an elementary education major vjith a degree of pr'^ficienuy in a 
foreign language. 

In spite of the tendency to malce more flexible programs for 
elementary education majoro so that some specialization in an 
academic area is possible, most undergraduate programs still con- 
tain numerous courses in the teaching of basic areas of the 
curriculum, such as language arts, mathematics, social studies, 
art, music, and ptysical education. Consequently, colleges and 
universities^ attempting to prepare elementary school classroom 
teachers to handle some of the teaching of a foreign language 
usually can require only from IS to 25 credit hours in the 
foreign languages. In most cases, the credit starts with courses 
at the intermediate level. The students may fulfill the elemen- 
tary foreign language requirement by high school credits, by 



Reference here is made in particular to teacher education pro- 
grams that have been set up at New York State University College 
at New Paltz; Purdue University; University of Illinois, Wis- 
consin State University at VJhite VJater, Ohio State University, 
Florida State University at Tallahassee and the University of 
Washington • 
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placement examination, or by college credit earned at sumer 
session. The graduate of such a program is usually capable of 
teaching the first tv70 levels of FLES with the aid of good teach- 
ing materials, a master teacher or resource specialist, and a 
coordinator. If the use of specialists continues to ;;;ro\7 in the 
elenentiiry schools, then there will have to be a restructuring 
of the e.'ementary education program that will decrease the number 
of methods courses in various areas of the curriculum and provide 
for more courses that combine methods and content in areas of 
concentration or specialization. The only alternative would seem 
to be a five-year program. 

Institutions of higher learning concerned with teacher educa- 
tion for FLBB specialists earning a Bachelor of Arts degree have 
no problem in providing a strong major in the foreign language 
as far as the number of credit hours is concerned. Their main 
problem is to develop the type of program that concentrates on 
the needs of the prospective FLES specialist who imst be, above 
all, fluent in the language with a near-native pronunciation. In 
most cases there is still apt to be too much emphasis on litera- 
ture and insufficient concentration on the active oral use of 
the language (a defect also frequent in the programs for secon- 
dary school teachers). Another essential part of the FLES 
specialist's training is a foundation in basic elementarj^ educa- 
tion courses in the areas of child psychology and child develop- 
ment, elementary school curriculum and general teaching techniques. 
The student teaching experience should include at least a part of 
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the time in FLES classes. Because of certification regulations 
in seme states, the specialist can be certified only as a secon- 
dary school teacher. VJhere clianges have not been made to improve 
certification for the future FLES specialist, that student mst 
do his practice teaching at secondary school level* Antiquated 
certification requirements present another acute problem that 
must be solvec' in the near future. 

The following is a sample program^ leading to a B. A. degree 
with a major in the foreign language and certification as a FLES 
specialist: 

Foreign Language - minirum requirements 

Oral and vjritten language 10+ hours 

(beyond Level I) 
Linguistics and phonetics 6 hours 

Civilization and children's culture 2 hours 

Literature 6+ hours 

Seminar 2 hours 

(Total required at least 30) 

Education 

Child Psychology 3 hours 

Philosophy of Education 3 hours 

Elementary School Curriculum 3 hours 

Methods of Teaching FLES 3 hours 

Practice Teaching 6 hours 

This program is planned to emphasize the development of oral 
skills in the foreign language and a basic understanding of the 
elementary school classroom. 

Another undergraduate program^ leading to a B. A. degree for 
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^College of Mount St. Joseph, Ohio, Sister Ruth Adelaide, 
^lew York State University College at Potsdam. 



the prospective FLES teacher offers a thirty-hour najor in a 
foreign language and electives in elementary sducation as 
recommended by mutual agreement of the education and foreign 
language departments (21-30 hours). This institution requires a 
full semester of student teaching, eight weeks in general elenen- 
taiy classrooms and eight in classes where a foreign language is 
taught. Here again the liberal arts program has been made flexible 
to take care of the needs of the student. It is only by such 
flexibility and cooperation planning that an effective FLES teacher 
education program can be developed. 

The full-time FLES specialist who graduates from such a pro- 
gram is prepared to teach all levels of FLES. He may serve as a 
master teacher fo.* lower level classes where there is a quali- 
fied elementary school specialist to do follow-up and supplement 
the two or three lessons a vreek that be teaches. In addition, 
this full-time specialist would serve as a resource person for 
classroom teachers of FLES helping with language skill improvement, 
cultural information and sources of teaching aids. If the school 
system has no foreign language coordinator trained in FLES, the 
specialists might also hold workshops for all those involved in 
teaching FLES, giving guidance in techniques of teaching and the 
choice and use of materials. The background that the full-time 
specialist has in elementary education inll give him an under- 
standing essential to effective teaching at that level. But he 

have to seek the help of the regular elementary school 
teachers participating in the program, as well as others within 



the sj^stem, to create a fully intecrated progran that Is nean- 
incful and worthwhile for the slementaiy school student. Fron the 
ranks of these FLES specialists may come coordinators and other 
leadership personnel following some teaching ejqperience and gradu- 
ate study* 

Vihile there are a number of undergraduate programs planned 
specifically to prepare FLES teachers, there are very fex-r gradu- 
ate programs' leading to a degree that have been tailored to 
meet their needs* The type of graduate program most suited to 
training the FLES specialist or preparing the FLES coordinator 
would probably be the Ilaster of Arts in Teaching. Existing 
programs of this sort, usually geared to the secondary school 
teacher preparation, balance courses in education and courses in 
foreign language on a graduate level to fit the needs of the 
individual. There are, of course, minimum requirements to be met 
or fulfilled in each area. For those who started their teacher 
education at undergraduate level in a program planned for the 
prospective FLES teacher, there should be little or no problem in 
meeting the requirements for the IIAT. At present, prospective 
Graduate students who are teaching or plan to teach FLES often 
find themselves penalized for their deficiencies in either a 
Ilaster of Arts or Master of Education program. Because they may 



'Such programs exist at Hunter College, New York University School 
of Education, and Ohio State University which offers a Ilaster of 
Arts in Teaching* 
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have changed their level of teaching to the elementary school, or H 

because they are taking on a new major in a foreign language, H 
these students may have to take a number of courses at undergradu- 

ate level for which they get no graduate credit* The lack of H 

flexibility in many of our graduate programs has discouraged the H 

potential FLES specialist who cannot afford to take courses with- H 
out credit, above all, courses that are not relevant to his needs 
as a FLES teacher* 

Although the well-planned undergraduate and graduate FLES ^1 
teacher education programs are undoubtedly the hope for the 
future, interim programs may be needed for some time. The follow- 
^& program for a liberal arts Graduate with a major in a foreign 

language was set to encourage the prospective FLES teacher and H 

to expedite his preparation leading to certification* It may well H 

be a most desirable blueprint for the ijranediate future. "The H 
basic program consists of four parts: (l) a period of observation- 
participation conducted for the most part in the sponsoring school 

district; (2) a preliminary curriculum study period; (3) a yearns H 

internship assignment in which the participant fulfills the H 

Jjistructional responsibilities of a classroom teacher and for H 

vjhich he is raid a salary of approximately $5>200j (U) a final H 

period of curriculum. All instruction is conducted at the gradu- H 

ate level and is organized around the seminar plan. Each student H 

enrolls for a total of 27 graduate credits; 18 of these may apply H 

toxjard a Master^ s degree in Curriculum and Instruction. Upon com- H 

pletion of the program, the candidate is recommended for the H 
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California Standard Teaching Credential (specialization in elenen- 
tary education)"^ This type of program has the advantages of 
givinti integrated work in thcoxy and practice planned to make the 
most of graduate students who have already had teachin^^ experience. 
Althoufjh it does not in itself cover all requirements for the 
degree, it leads to the degree and provides certification • 

Another program offered by a university on the V/est Coast 
concentrates on the development of language skills mainly. It 
\jas set up to facilitate and expedite the preparation of FLES 
teachers, but it could serve as a plan for future programs. It 
consists of "pre-ser'/ice preparation which will enable one to 
reach at least the minimal in the four language skills... .After 
tvro high school yaars of a language (or equivalent study) one 
could complete the pre-service sequence in 20-30 credits. . ..The 
in-service courses are designed to help one attain higher levels 
of conpetence."^ Br^jhasis in course content is on the development 
of skills in listening and speaK:ing, as well as in reading and com- 
position. Usually the pre-service course ^ would be for undergrad- 
uates. The upper level courses, or in-service courses, for the 
graduate students, are to be taken preferably after at least one 



Teaching internship in tna Elementary Schools, Claremont Gradu- 
ate School and University Center^ Claremontj California. 

^University of V/ashington, Seattle. 
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year of teaching. 

In the past pre-service and in-service training in FLES for 
the experienced teacher has often been taken over by specialists 
within the school system where the teacher is located. Depending 
on the staff, teaching materials, time, and funds available, such 
workshops have been more or less successful. A more enriching type 
of workshop for these teachers v;ould be one that combines the 
talents of the staff of a local college or university and that of 
the specialists in the school s;/^tem. Courses in language skills, 
linguistics and the theory of language learning, in particular, 
would be taken at the institution of higher leamin.^. lluch of the 
pract-cum would be conducted in the schools under the guidance of 
the school FLES specialists and qualified professors of FLES 
methodology. The practicum should be so structured that it pro- 
vides a laboratory type learning in teaching techniques, the use 
of materials, and curriculum development. By mutual agreement of 
the college or university and school administration, credit should 
be granted for this in-service program tov/ard a degree and/or for 
merit raises. 

IF FLES IS TO GRDVJ AND IMPROVE, TEACHER EOJCATIOM Hi THIS AP.EA 
lUST HAVE INCREASED SUPPORT AI^D HELP FROM THE FEDERAL GOVZRNIEIT. 
It is regrettable that the number of NDE/l Foreign Language Insti- 
tutes for FLES teachers had to be drastically reduced. At present 
there is little financial help available for the graduate student 
in FLES teacher education. Grants under Title V specifically for 
experienced and ine:q:)erienced teachers of foreign language at the 
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elenentaiy school level have been virtually nonexistent. IJ^ithout 
available fellov/ships of this sort, it is very difficult to train 
a sufficient number of leadership personnel and highly qualified 
specialists. Usually the individual college or university also 
needs encouragement and financial aid to maintain programs uhich 
they may have started. As has been mpntioned previously, FLES 
teacher education programs are apt to be considered poor risks 
because low enrollment does not justify the cost of additional 
qualified staff. VJlthout a commitment to FLES on the part of those 
responsible for federal grants, the growth of such programs may 
never reach the point of providing the number of good teachers 
needed to keep FLES a part of our educational scene. The nexT in- 
terest in institutes to train teachers ill bilingual schools is 
definitely a step fon-jard. On the other hand, bilingualism is 
not the only desirable approach to FLES. In some parts of the 
nation bilingual schools are likely to increase veiy slowly in 
number because the local situation does not favor bilingualism. 
In these arep.s, there viill continue to be no FLES for some tine — or 
possibly indefinitely unless federal grants for good teacher edu- 
cation programs in FLES receive higher priority. 

In conclusion, let us take a second lock at this FLES teacher 
of the future. He ;.iust be a true professional who has a digni- 
fied, determined role in the elementaiy school scene. His train- 
ing should have started at the undergraduate level in a carefully 
planned teacher education program. This does not exclude 
all retrained teachers in the field, but the majority of the 
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teachers in the well-established FLES programs of the present 
and future should qualify in language and teaching skills to the 
degree expected of any specialist in the schools, depending on his 
role in the classroom, as stated previously. There are many young 
people in our colleges and universities anxious to consider a 
career as a FLES teacher. Unfortunately, the dialogue between 
the schools and institutions responsible for teacher education 
programs has been infrequent and often unsatisfactorj''. Thera is 
a degic;e of responsibility and shared planning essential on both 
sides. Above all there must be an interest in and a commitment 
to the teaching of foreign language to elementary school children 
on the part of all. This is the only way that the undecided, or 
even the decided, undergraduate or graduate student will be 
encouraged to enter FLES education. This is the only way that 
FLES can find its rightful place in the modem elementary school. 



Elizabeth H. Ratte 
Boston University 
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of Education, and Ohio State University which offers a Ilaster 
of Arts in Teaching. 

Teaching Internship in the Elementaiy Schools, Clnremont Graduate 
School and University, Claremont, California. 

University of VJashington, Seattle. 
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Section II 

THE imCT OF TECI£IOLOGICAL ADVAIICES ON FLES 

Educational programs are nou facing new challenges as a 
result of discoveries in the field of the multi -media. Along 
with advances in technology have come pertinent questions in an 
atteiT5)t to pinpoint the implications of the new "hardware," 
such as: 

VJill the equipment help or hinder the educational 
process? 

Can children really study and learn autonomously? 
Will machines replace teachers? 

The author of the first article presents a coirprehensive 
overview of many of these modem materials and projects x:hich may 
have strong implications for the future course ^df FLES. 

It has been said that pupils can make progress in learning 
if they are self -motivated and self -directed. In the second 
report, the author analyses the advantages and disadvantages of 
one of the new media for learning, programraed instruction, and 
its possible and probable role in FLES instruction. 

G. L* 
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INNOVATIONS AND SCHOOL FACILITIES 



Particularly since the early 1960«s American educators have 
been questioning the v/c, education structures learning. Time 
and again attempts to revitalize learning, to innovate, have been 
frustrated by factors that were supposed to facilitate leamiag- 
The school schedule, the shape and organization of learning 
spaces, rigid ideas of the role of the teacher were among the 
factors that stood in the way of change* 

Challenging current practice. Trump in 1962 pointed out that 
the school »»tries to pack all phases of instruction in a subject 
into self-contained classrooms with one teacher and, hopefully, 
tx^enty.five students in each room.»^ Predicting that tomorrow's 
school will organize differently. Trump challenged teachers to 
look at their courses to seek answers to three questions: 

1. What do we now teach, or wish to teach, that 
students can learn for themselves? 

2. What do we now teach; or wish to teach, that 
actually requires directions, explanations, demon- 
strations, furnishing of more background information 
and inspiration by a teacher ? 

3- What do we now teach, or wish to teach, that 
requires interaction among students, or between 
teacher and students? 

Trump, himself, suggested that the answers to these questions 



•J . Lloyd Trump, »The Educational Setting for the Language 
Laboratory," International Journal of Ameri can Linguistics, 
28jl2li, January, 1962* " 
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would result in considerable change in organization for instruc- 
tion. Changes he suggested uere: 

the size of instructional groups. 

Individualization of some instruction* 

Flexability in scheduling for instruction. 

Organizing staff into instructional teams. 

Including technological media in instructional systems. 

Now, eight years later, many of these innovations are being 
attempted. They have already dramatically affected school design, 
and both new construction and renovation have taken into account 
new requirements for facilities. 

Ideally the questions Trump has asked are posed first, the 
ansvrers result in plans for instructional change, and then 
facilities and schedules are designed (or redesigned) to make 
the ne\j instructional patterns possible. However, only too often, 
since each step impinges on the other, the logical, orderly pro- 
cess is reversed and teachers are forced to cope with nevj facili- 
ties that are at the same time promising and threatening. 

The changes have been most dramatically felt in the secondary 
school vjhere the rigidity of the program most needed correction. 
However, as we shall see, elementary schools are being affected 
as I jell. 
Groupinp^ 

Ansvyers to the Trump questions have produced at the secon- 
dary level a demand for large group spaces, medium sized group 
spaces, small group spaces, and individual study spaces. 
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Concurrently they have produced frustration as teachers tried to 
develop new teaching strategies to cope with demands that they 
teach groups of various sizes. Particularly, large group instruc- 
tion has presented major problems as Politzer has pointed out.^ 

Over the years the elementary teacher has proved that one 
teacher can direct a number of small groups within a class in a 
variety of purposeful activities. Paradoxically when foreign 
languages are taught in the elementary school the instruction 
generally follows a most rigid whole class lockstep pattern 
whether the language is taught by television, a perapetetic 
specialist, or by a regular classroom teacher. 
Individualizing Instruction 

Perhaps the aew accent on individualizing instruction will 
be the most dramatic break with the past* Gardner ard Lambert^ 
Pimsleur^ and Pillet^ have recently provided iir^jetus in the 
foreign language field by stressing individual differences in 



2 

Robert Politzer, '^Flexible Scheduling and the Foreign Language 
Curriculum," EFL Bulletin , 7:7, October, I967. 

3r. C. Gardner and W. E. Lambert, "Language Aptitude, Intelligence, 
and Second Language Achievement, " Journal of Educational 
Psychology , 5U: 19 1-99- 

^aul Pimsleur, "Testing Foreign Language Learning," Trends in 
Language Teaching , ed., Albert Valdman, (New York, 1966, 
pp. 175-1«6. 

^Roger Pillet, "Individualizing Instruction," DFL Bulletin , 
December, I967. 
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aptitude and notivation. As \iq gain increasingly bettor 

knovjledge of pupil aptitudes and interests, the teacher TJill be 

better able to guide pupils into activities that interest hini. 

There should be a natural inclination to provide such individual- 

isation in FLES, for elementary school teachers have traditionally 

be^ alert t^o pupil differences. 

IJe need the kinds of teaching and the kinds of facilities 
/ that are appropriate to individual modes of learning; that 

students bring to class. One child can learn v/ell frcm 
a recording, from a lecture or from a reader; another 
child learns better from a dramatic play, role playing, 
or seeing a concrete model, or from some other kind of 
illustration or effort. Each person has his style, 
his o\m way that works best for him, and it behooves 
the school to provide for this range of difference.^ 

Individual study carrels provided with a rich supply of 
print and non-print materials are being located in classrooms, 
libraries, and so-called Instructional Materials Center (IIIC) . 
So far the trend is particularly strong in the secondary school, 
but it is seen in the elementaiy school as vjell.*^ 

Can elementary school foreign language teachers effectively 
use new individual study spaces? Pillet in the article cited 
above suggests that they should stress individualized language 
learning in a "child centered" rather than the present teacher- 
centered program. 



Melvin W. Baines, Educational Facilities with Nex^ Media , 
ed. Alan C. Green, (V/ashington, 1965), p. D?. 

Nolan Estes, "Valley V/inds Elementary School," Audio-^Visual 
InGtruction , 19:lU2-U3, February, 196^. 
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Flexible Scheduling 

The school schedule has long kept secondary education in 
an instructional strait jacket. Administrators and teachers, 
intimidated by school bells, have rejected most attempts at 
innovation that threatened to impinge on the bell schedule. 
The look at instruction that Trump demanded resulted as we have 
seen in variable grouping. It also resulted in varying time 
allotments for various activities including adding large blocks 
of "unstructured" (unscheduled) time during which students are 
free to study alone or with others, seek tutoring assistance, 
work on projects, or just relax. 

Teachers under flexible schedules also have less assigned 
teaching tim9but are expected to plan for instruction individu- 
ally and with other teachers and to schedule individual and 
small group conferences with students. 

In theory, the elementary school has few scheduling prob- 
lems, for as a rule one teacher has a class all day. In prac- 
tice, the schedule is more rigid than it appears. Once the 
routine of thirty minutes for reading, twenty minutes for French, 
and so on, is established neither principals or teachers are 
happy to violate it. However, a new concept, team teaching, is 
loosening up the elementary schedule.^ 
The Staff As A Team 

Somebody once described teaching as an extremely lonely 




^Arther A. Lalijue, "Elementary Schools Designed for Team 
Teaching," Audio-Visu al Instruction^ 7i<hC)-)i1. October, 1962. 
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job. The teacher closes his clascroon door and teaches his class 
with little interference from anyone. Novf this fonnat is being 
challenged. VJhy should one teacher virite her o\m lesson plans, 
type up her o\;n duplicator masters, run them off, teach her pupils 
all they are going to learn (including French) correct all papers, 
ad infinitum? 

Nevr thinlcing regards the staff as a team and includes not 
only teachers, but clerks and teachers* aides, as well. In this 
team approach, interests, pedogogical skills, and bubject matter, 
knowledge of teachers can be utilized to make instruction stimu- 
lating and efficient. Joint planning provides for an irftcrcliange 
of ideas and invigorates all staff members. 

In this atmocsphere, the French teacher plans with other team 
members an activity pregnant with implications and promise for 
FLES. She must also, of course, plan new teaching strategies 
for large, medium and small groups and independent study. Not 
only will she need materials of many kinds, bat a variety of 
equipment types to present them. We will speak of equipment 
later. 

Impact on the School 

VJe must realise. ..that no course can meet a student's 
needs if it is conducted entirely in onn size group or in 
one vjay anymore than any course can meet a student's total 
needs if it is done totally by television*^ 



Alan C» Green (ed.). Educational Facilities with New Media , 
O/ashington, 1966), p. B-?* 
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Large group spaces may be only that or they may be devel- 
oped on demand out of a number of small spaces vath movable walls. 
In large group space, more than one class at a given tiine may 
watch a television lesson or a film, listen to a speaker or a 
recording, watch a live portrayal of a cultural situation, take 
a test or watch a pupil skit. Large group space vrill often be 
tiered for most effective vievang and be provided with all conven- 
tional audio-visual devices. Furthermore, each pupil position 
can be provided with an automated testing device that records 

student answers for multiple-choice tests and automatically 
scores responses as they are made* 

Because of the inportance of good acoustics, the floor 
should be acousti'-ally treated (carpeted) instead of the ceiling. 
Depending on the siao of the room, it may be necessary to pro- 
vide amplified sound for the instructor. 

Medium size group spaces are about the size of the conven- 
tional classroom. Changes from past facilities are likely to 
include a growing flexibility to allow for considerable variance 
in subgroup size within the space and opportunity for pupila to 
work individually and in small groups with various media. 

Here the teacher may teach a whole group of twenty-five to 
forty pupils (or let them watch a television FLES program). She 
may have some monitor a foreign language tape at a listening 
table, while others view a set of slides or a film on an individu- 
al or small group projector. Some pupils may be. creating or 
practicing an original skit. Others may be using programmed 
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readers. The teacher, herself, may engage a small group in 
conversation • 

Snail group space is useful for from five to ten pupils • It 
is typically furnished vdth tables for seminar type activities 
but may be provided vxith audio-visual devices for revieu and 
introduction of nev; basic and 5upplementa3:y material* Projects 
may be undertaken here. In programs featuilng individualized 
activity, small group spaces are convenient for pupil-teacher 
and pupil-pupil conferences. Remedial instruction, conversation, 
and individual and small group testing are possible activities. 

Teachers \jho teach small numbers of pupils are delighted 
with the change in class atmosphere when the small group moves 
from a space built for thirty pupils to space one-third to one- 
ha'^f that size. Students formerly mute and uninterested became 
lively participants in the right surroundings. 
The Foreign Language Resource Center 

As Hocking has pointed out, the language laboratory has not 
gained wide acceptance iii the elementary school. The tape 
recorder as a presentation device has been vjidely used ir. FLE3 
programs, however. Locke has called for e^qperimentation with 
the laboratory for FLES.^^ Ely lists the advantages for what he 



^Elton Hocking, The Lanffliage Laboratory and Languap ^ Learning , 
Washington, D. C, 196U, p- llh* 

"I'Jilliam Locke, "The Future of Language Laboratories," 
Hodemer Fremdsprachenunterricht, Berlin, 1965, p. 235* 
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calls an electronic classroom in the elementary school* They 
are familiar argtiments for anyone who has read literature on 
the laboratory.^^ 

The language laboratory in its present form is a highly 
restrictive, intensive instnwaent providing an isol^.tion e^cperi- 
ence unlike those general'*}'' believed to be successful with young 
children*. Existing materials, furthermore, are largely uninter- 
esting even for more mature learners^ Yet studies by Nevanai^c^^ 
and Fearingl^ have sho\m that seventh graders and even younger 
learners can learn from programmed materials^ Independent 
learning carrels are finding their way into elementary schools • 
The listening table, an installation for small groups of students, 
is gaining wide acceptance in intermediate grades as well- It 
would appear that tape study can succeed if materials and other 
learning conditions take into consideration the imm'^.turity of the 
learner^ 

At the same time, new, relatively inexpensive and very light 
battery operated cassette recorders may make the laboratory 
obsclete as a study facility* Cassette recorders can be checked 
out from an Instructional llaterials Center for use anywhere in the 



^"^Donald Ely, "Facts and Fallacies About New Media in Education," 

Revolution in Teaching , New York, 196li, p. 
13 ' 

-^Gerald Newmark, "A Study of Prograuaned Self -Instruction for 
Seventh Grade Leaders," Advance s in the Teaching of Modem 
Languages, (ed. G. Mathieu), Oxford: 1966, p. U7* 

^^^ercy Fearing, Minnesota Foreign Language Edlletinj ' : 17, 18, 
Winter, 1968. 
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school or even talcen home overnight or for crctanded poricos ol 
time. VJith this kind ci equipnept pare^.t*: can be involved in the 
leami^.g process if they wich. 

A number of companies now offer a visual display for both 
positions* The "talking type;7riter, " a new concept; provides for 
visual (slide) and audio presentations plus oral and written 
responses .^^ Less coirq^licated equipment could do much the sane 
thing, as &\gl5.sh Lan^^aage Services has proven in its nev: teccher- 
training course- 

Use of the language laboratory should focus only on 
individualized learning. Shulze^^ and He-jmaric^'^' have noted the 
n3ed for a student to work irith other students rjid/or the teacher 
in prograjnned leaxning. Students vaiy in their ability tc iioiit 
in isolation, riot only poor students become fmstrated arc! uneasy 
under such circumstances. 

Much is yet unknom about the bpst prcportivon of listening* 
repeating, recording, and coiqparing, as v:ell as tho conbribj.uion 
to learning of a visual component. 

Hovj does an elementary school decide whether or not it shouid 
install a language laboratory? lieals suggests a s;;^^tems analysis. 



•^"Talking Typewriter Patented, " Phi Celta Kappan , I;8:19U, 
January, 196? • 

^^Susan Shulso et al^ A Two Year Study of the Use of Programmed 
Materials for tha Instruction (i Fx^enoh in Hi^h School , 
Minneapolis: ilinneapolis Public Schools, 1966, (mimeographed) » 

17 

Gerald Newmark, op. cit., p. 66. 
^^Jilliam Locke, op* cit., p# 2^1 • 
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. . .the choice between a lan-ua^e laboratory and conven- 
tional instruction would involve nuich more information 
on how rapidly lin^^uistic skill is acquired in a labora- 
tory. It would include considerations of the cost and 
availability of softv;are, teacher training, maintenance, 
and many other related activities entering the comparison. 

He adds that 

. . .coiiqjarisons of conventional and laboratory systems 
would delay a sizeable number of purchases until all the 
system pieces have been assembled for accon^ilishing the 
school's objective. 

It would appear from Hocking's data that consciously or 
unconsciously using a form of system's analysis the elementaiy 
schools have on the whole delayed purchases of language labora- 
torj-- equipment. 

A new concept, the Foreign Language Resource Center promises 
to combine the lai.guage laboratoi^-- with other media including 
periodicals and books in a new setting much more stimulating than 
the conventional language laboratory atmosphere. Arranged to 
provide individual learning spaces and group spaces, the FLKC 
provides an opportunity for brotrsing, viewing, reading, thinking, 
discussing, vrriting and typing that makes language learning 
exciting. Displays include real objects, posters, charts and 
maps. The rolloviing equipment is available in the center: tape 
recorders, record players, activated eaiphones, slide and film- 
strip viewers, shortwave radio, portable blackboards, 8 mm and 
16 m siiiall group projectors, foreign language tjTevrit.ers and 



■"•^Donald Vf. Meals, "Heuristic, Models for gj^sbems Planning," 
Phi Delta Kappan, U8:201, Januaxy, 196Y. 
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duplicators • VJhile the above description applies to a secondary 
facility, it has obvious applications in elementary scliools as 
well^ 

The FLRC inay begin as a comer of the classroom or a comer 
of the library. Later on a satellite room, usuallj'- adjacent to 
the library and under the administration of the librarian or the 
director of the Instructional Materials Center, may be needed to 
house the growing collection of materials and provide study room 
for the grovring number of pupil users • 
Supporting Facilities 

Because of heavy use of instructional facilities and because 
of need for space for staff, planning and preparation and storage 
of ira-oerials, office, meeting, and production and storage, areas 
must be designed into the facilities* Kindreds of books, tapes, 
slides, filJTistrips, transparencies, foreign language games, 
periodicals, maps and globes must be kept in good order • 

In production areas, teachers may make tape recordings, 
transparencies and other desired materials. 
Extending the School 

For years American educators, have been talking about the 
"coimuniuy school," but in many if not most of our schools, 
except for an occasional PTA meeting or student club meeting, 
the buildings stand vacant from the middle of the aftemoon until 
8:CC a.m. Furthermore, sumiaer vacation ;jrovides a lengthy period 
during which millions of urban children with little to do are 
dumped cut into the streets for an extended period. 
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Now, particularly because of federal impetus provided under 
the Elementary and Secondary School Act of 1965, school systems 
are extending the school day and providing a rich assortment of 
summer courses including foreign languages for elementary and 
secondary school children and youth. A particularly interesting 
suinmer program vjas developed by Gerhard Wilke of the Springfield 
Public Schools.* Technological media and native-speaker teacher 
aids provided a great share of the instruction.^^ 

Often this means that conventional facilities are open 
longer into the evening or through the sunimer months. However, 
there are predictions that learning will move right out of the 
school building, not only on local field trips but into the home 
through mass media. Denver reports success with a rerun in the 
evening of its televised FLES course. Parents and pupils are 
encouraged to watch programs together. 

Certainly other enterprising districts vrill emulate Denver. 
Perhaps others will organize evening sessions for parents and 
children in the local school building. 

Probably the most stimulating extension of the school pro- 
gram is the one which tries to be radically different. For secon- 
dary school students the grovjing popularity of summer foreign 
study and travel is indicative that foreign languages and cul- 
tures are of interest to youth. For the child in the 



Gerhard M. Wilke, "A Suirmer Language Activity School," EFL 
Bulletin , 6:8-11, llay, 196?. 

'John E. Boxjman, "High School Exchange Programs, the Unknovjn 
Giant," Phi Delta Kappan, ii9:2l5-217, December, 196?. 
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intenaediate grades and junior high school, the fcrcicn '.Ciirua^e 
carip is a ^i'riiiarly excioing oxoorionce. Inus insiarction nov3s 
out of the schoolhouse beyord the city into the countrj'side to 
estaolish a cultural islpnd-^ 

The ext3nded school then nay include late afternoon and 
early evening activities; it nay include classes brought into th 
home via radio or television: or it r*ay include weeks of learn- 
ing at carp or cpiven overseas. 
Technological Hedia 

The teacher is a mediuir, the textboolc is a mediuT., "*'.he 
chalkboard is a nedium. All transiuiu ipformation. Other r.orl? i 
range from i*eal objects, pictures, charts to highly sophisticate 
electro-mechanica\ devices, projectors, tape recorders, teaching 
machines and even the comoutcr. 

Until recently^ nei-r neJia have been usually uj3d in secon- 
OPCCY schools as sapplenenbs to basic courses or '^oud/. A f\ln 
is ncheiuled because it has something to do vdth the unit of 
studyj a trar^sparency is nade because the teacher thinks it r:ay 
add variety; perhaps a set fif g^des is shoxTu because the day i'^ 
Friday, the lasL day befora Christrr^.s vacation. 

In elementary schools, at loast for purf'Ores of l?^.£U-^.g^. 
If^arn'^.ng., tne medium has often become the sole element of Instn 
tion* 



^Uilecn Eoaniol, '-Language Camps in the United States," 
PFL Eulletir, 6-i;-8, ilay, 196?. 
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Technology is not just machines and men; it is a complex, 
integrated organisation of men, machines, ideas, procedures, 
and management. New nedia by themselves are neutral; 
nothing tut distribution systems, but as we relate machines, 
men, ideas, and procedures v/e begin to see an instructional 
system. 23 

Thus a medium should be a part of a total system of instruc- 
tion, chosen because it can do a part of the total job more 
efficiently than any other element. 

Media can increase the opportunities for learning. The 
following is not meant to be an exhaustive coverage of uses of 
nevT media but to be suggestive of a few creative ways in which 
media may increase language learning. 
TIedia Create Unique Learning Situations 

A film can for a brief time transform the classroom to a 
foreign setting so that pupils can see people living in another 
culture. A unique "Twinned Classroom" approach in one FLES 
classroom had French children create learning materials including 
tape recordings for American youngsters learning the French lan- 
guage. Cannot American students communicate directly with 
students overseas and include a face-to-face confrontation via 
satellite television? 



^Donald Ely, "Facts and Fallacies About New Media in Education," 
Revolution in Teaching , (New York, l?6ii), p. ii3. 

Sister Ruth Adelaide Jonas, S. C, "A Unique Use of Lledia: 
'Twinned Classroom^ Approach to the Learning of French," 
Audio-Visual Instruction , 13 :i;68-i;70, May, 1968. 
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Media Provide A Range of Legrning Rperiences Tailored for 
Specific Learnirifj; Objectives 

Real objects, transparencj' didv:ings, :*ccordings, charts, 

and print materials, for example, allov: sa uration corera^^e oi 

a unit of vrork without making boredom inevitable o Review and 

overleaming becomes a pleasure instead oP p. o' ore. As sii^^le 

a machine as the overhead proj.^ctor can be V'.se presentation 

of a visual illustration of a dialogue, the or )sentat.ion of the 

printed version of the sar.e material, as well as reccnbinabions 

of the material. Furthermore, it nay be used in the response 

mode as pupils retell stories from visual cue.t, or adi missing 

material to an jjicomplete projected vjritten dialogue. Kutchmson 

predicts that films and video tape will even car lly provide models 

of contrast ive paralanguage and kinesic behc-.vior patterns. 

Iledia Can Teach Various Sise Groups, and at tl e_ Sime Tme 

An existing French course for elementary ^cLools car be 

presented to one pupil or a few on an 8 mt. pi elector. In l6 mm, 

it can be presented to hundreds, the number lir ited mainly oy 

the size of the viewing space- On television, hundreds of 

thousands of pupils nationwide (and beyor d) can watch at one 

time. At the same time, television can give an individual or a 

class the illusion that the program is directed at him (or them) 

simply by separating the viewer (s) fron. other viewing groups. 



"^Hutchinson^ op. cit., p. 231. 
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iledia Can Increase riotivation by Heightening Realism^ Dynamism 
and Bnotionalism ~ ' 

Dykstra demonstrated that 8 m film can be used to simulate 
a conversational exchange betvreen the learner and an actor in 
the film.26 'phus the film becomes more than a model for imita- 
tion^ but a vehicle for interaction betvjeen a native speaker and 
the student. New media like the so-called "talking typewriters," 
which have not yet been programmed for foreign languages can 
call the student name if this is desired. Of course any 
medium which presents a character with which the observer wants 
to identify, "a competence model" as Jerome Bruner would say, has 
created an environment for heightened motivation. 

The video tape recorder will offer pupils the opportunity 
not only to see sequences recorded hy staff members in the foreign 
country, but to record student presentations for eventual replay 
to themselves and their classmates. 

The Foreign Service Institute and the Army Language School 
create a feeling of reality \yy having learners practice language 
in mockups of villages, train stations, and other models of 
real locations in the foreign country. 

Some Media Make the Best Teachers and Learning Experience 
Available to More Students 

A few of the television FLES courses demonstrate the virtue 



Louis Forsdale and Gerald Dykstra, "An Experimental Ilethod of 
Teaching Foreign Languages by Ileans of 8 mm Sound Film in 
Cartridge-Loading Projectors," Language Learning , 13:5-10, 
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of television when it uses the best tec'ich1ii3 talent to creatively 

present material for a given a^o level. Televicicn cannot be 

justified if it uses only good (not superior) teachers with 

limited resources to present what never should have been created 

in the first place. In the foreseeable future, even if media 

could be justified on no other grounds, they would have to be 

used to teach foreign languages in the elementary school because 

competent FLES teachers are not available in adequate supply. 

Iledia Sctend the Learning Situation for Students; at the Sa^n e 
Tirr.e They May Present New Material to Teachers 

Teachers have indicated that they themselves benefit from 
hearing losson material spoken by native speakers on tape* A 
costly instructional program designed for television by experts 
and a number of audio-visual courses teach teachers as viell as 
pupils about French culture and language. 

Slide sets, filiristrips, films, furoherraore, enrich courses 
of instruction by adding new dimensions to basic units. Ite; 
projectors add the possibility of individual and small group use 
of media so that a medium can be used easily for individual 
enrichment, for a special group project or by all uLndo-^^ta but 
individually in unscheduled time. 

Corder notes the promises of television jji these words: 

T^I can set formal teaching free from the constricting 
walls of the classroom. This^fact alone will one day 
transform language teaching .2^ 



Elton Hocking, op. cit., p. 79* 

^S. Pit Corder, "Modem Foreign Language Teaching by Television, 
Trends in Language Teaching, (A. Valdman; ed. 0, (New York, 196 



iledia Can Aid Individualization of Instruction 

Some vjould say that individualization of instruction is not 
possible without media. A machine can provide language instruc- 
tion for a gifted child as enrichment, or it can allov; many chil- 
dren to progress through the same material at different rates. I 
can provide supplementary (i.e. plateau) learning to reinforce 
skills learned up to a point. It can provide an opportunity for 
the child to find out something he v/ants to knovj in a way he 
wants to learn it. It can present the same material as many time 
as necessary without tiring. Some new tape equipment can even 
vaiy the speed of presentation to combat the familiar complaint, 
"He talks too fast I 

Iledia Can Free the Teacher for Individual Tutoring 

V/hen teachers complain that students do not worlc well in 
individual study, the material is most likely at fault. Drill 
material, indifferently presented, quickly causes the pupil to 
lose interest. Furthermore, muc! material presented by machine 
is not carefully sequenced or graded, does not provide for review? 
or branching, and does not provide adequate knovrledge of results. 
>Iany pre-recorded language laboratory tapes, for example, require 
teacher monitoring if learning is to occur. The fault, however, 
is usually in the material not the presentation device. (The 
exception would be a device which was incapable of producing high 



Joseph Hutchinson, op. cit, p. 228. 
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quality sound or was inoperable) • Even at that, that language 
laboratorj'- does give each student the illusion of having his oin 
personal tutor and allows each student to practice in isolation. 
Uithout the lab this viould not be possible. 
Iledia Can Provide Intensive Accelerated Learning Esq^criences 

A medium can be used as vie have noted to release the learner 
Tion the lockstep of the typical classroom. In unusual cases of 
special ability and interest, a pupil may be able to learn at a 
far greater rate than his fellows. Programmed courses particu- 
larly offer this possibility for students who are confronted with 
an early departure for a foreign country. A Minneapolis e:cperi- 
ence indicates that programmed materials are particularly 
successful for summer school students v7ho are expected to master 
a complete level in less than the normal time. 

Some Educatio n al Objectives Can Be Realized More Economically 
ByUsin^ H^gia Rather Than Conventional Means 

The truth of this statement is irrefutable. Unfortunately, 
this has been a major justification for using television for 
teaching foreign languages in the elementary school. If a medium 
saves money and is as efficient or more so then conventional 
instruction, it vrould seem to be highly justifiable. However, a 
new objective such as teaching foreign languages in the elerien- 
tary school will cost more monej'- whether television is used or 
not. To set up a good program Trill cost a great deal of money, 
for in addition to the televised program, one must add other com- 
ponents of the system: supervision, specialist teachers, student 
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materials. Cutting comers uill hurt the program and is likely 
to create negative attitudes tovjard language study among elemen- 
tary school learners as it did in a Philadelphia study.^^ 

The Cortemplated Purchase of Iledia Eacourages Educators to 
Examine Goals ' 

^^e have had media vjith us for some time without a very care- 
ful examination of goals. Increasingly, hovjever, we are being 
challenged to justify innovations in terms of contributions to 
behavioral objectives. Creating a real system of instruction 
including media and nev; kinds of building spaces requires a care- 
ful look at goals plus an analysis of resources and techniques 
necessax^^ to reach them. This kind of careful analysis would not 
expect television to carry the whole burden of instruction anymore 
than it would ask a teacher vjho did not know a foreign language 
to teach French or follow-up a television lesson. 

The movement toward merger of huge electronic concerns with 
print oriented traditional publishers would seem to herald a day 
in which an instructional package: print and non-print learning 
materials, teachers' manuals and hardware may all be purchased 
together in a compatible sj'stem. 
Conclusion 

There are strong trends in elementary and secondary education 
toxi7ard a dramatic reorganization of the American school. The 



^^Gertrude Moscowitz, "TV FLES vs. Live FLE3; A Study of Student 
Reactions," Modem Language Journal , U6: 213-219, I4ay, 196^. 
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xuui-^nni7Mit.ion Is based on a ne\i concept of the pupil-toacher 
relationship and is evident in iiev groupinj^s of students, individnnl- 
ization of instruction, nev; ways of utilizing staff, neu sched- 
uling of time for learning, and an extension of the traditional 
school. The reorganization is reflected, furthemore, in dramatic 
changes in school facilities and increased demand for the help of 
educational technology^ 

This reorganization is proceeding without sizeable participa- 
tion of the foreign language profession and is, therefore, pro- 
ceeding in spite of the profession. The new facilities and 
equipment hold great promise for foreign languages, as veil as 
other areas, but the profession nuct act forthright ly to meet the 
challenge of developing new teaching strategies to cope uith the 
changing conditions • 

For the FLES teacher his revolution is likely to take the 

following form: 

1. Technological media will be used increasingly to 
teach foreign languages to large, medium and small 
sized groups and indiv^.duals as v;ell« Tliere will 
be a proliferation of easy-to-load and use projectors 
and tape and record players. Finally, media will be 
used increasingly to provide learning experiences 
outside of the traditional school sei^ting. 

2* The elementary school classroom will be redesigned to 
provide for various concurrent language learning 
activities and the use of a vn.de variety of media* 

3* Foreign language resource centero will be set up 
and they will attract students by virtue of their 
vri.de and stimulating assortment of learning 
materials* 
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Instructional spaces of several sizes vrill allov; 
various sized groups to receive FLES instruction for 
different instructional purposes. 

Spaces for staff planning and production of learning 
materials vrf.ll become more common. 

FLES experiences will be increasingly provided in 
non-traditional facilities such as homesand camps. 



Dr# Jemaine Arendt 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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PRQGHAiIISD niSTHJCTlOH 

Reads leading go more effective education are usually conver- 
gent. Of chapters in educational developments vhat are currently 
being vxritten this is certainly so. The work of psychologists, 
specialists in curriculum and :n the education of young children 
reveals many common denominators and programmed instruction puts 
into practice many of their theories. 

Psychology teaches that children generally leam more by 
doing than by being told or shotm. Helping children to learn 
through their own efforts teaches than sOTiething more useful than 
a boc^y of facts, many of which will become obsolete long before 
their schooling has been completed. It teaches them ways of 
learning. Teachers can and do teach by the "discovery laethod," 
but the task is not alvzays accomplished with maximum efficiency. 
Leading children three times around the bam before they discover 
an entrance-way does not help them to i^cquire an effective methcd 
for working through a problem. Hillie Almy in her book Young 
Children's Thinking points this out as she writes: "...there is 
no reason to believe that a discovery is more meaningful if the 
child has had to flounder aimlessly for a period before making 
the discovery."^ 

With programmed instruction the responsibility for learning 



■Hillxe Alpiy with Edv/ard Chittenden and Paula Miller, Young Chil - 
dren's Thinking ; Studies of some aspects of Piaget's Theory 
(Hev; York: Tiachers College Press, 1966), p. 139 , 
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is fully upon the learner. At everj- step he is involved actively, 
making an overt response to each question or problem* Program 
writers and researchers point out that programmed instruction 
employs the Socratic method* Through a carefully planned series 
of sioall steps, the program leads the learner to "discover" 
knov/ledge. Skillfully prepared programs have, in many cases, 
saved time for other kinds of vrork that the teacher alone could 
guide. The teacher can often iirprove his ovm teaching slcill by 
studying a program or two, or better still, by irriting a fev; 
program frames and testing them on his students. Even so, not all 
good teachers are necessarily good programmers. 

People vjho are unfamiliar vjith programmed instruction and its 
uses often eaqpress concern about its effect upon the relationship 
between the student and teacher and the program* s effect upon the 
student himself, particularly if the learner is a young child. 
Programmed instruction has been used for teaching many skills at 
eveiy level from kindergarten through post-college. Schools 
Khich have tried programmed instruction at various grade levels 
have found genera -ly that it is the younger children x-rho accq^t 
it more readily* Youngsters whose initial e>perience with 
programmed instruction comes at junior or senior high cchool level 
often find it more difficult to adjust to assuming the responsi- 
bility for their '^^m learning which programmed instruction forces 
upon them. Just as the child who has been accustomed to riding 
resists walking, this kind of reaction toward programmed instruc- 
tion on the part of the older learner could well be a sympton of 
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over-dependency cultivated by years of "spoon-feeding." This 
consideration seons to be supported by the fact that children \:ho 
use programmed materials while they are still very young generally 
develop better vjork habits. 

Programmed instruction holds hope for individual children 
to achieve in many areas that have in the past been considered out 
of their reach. Blame for failure vrith programmed materials is 
attributed to the inadequacy of sone part or parts of the prograjn, 
rather than to the learner's lack of ability or readiness. The 
view that inability to cope with learning tasks is due less to the 
child's intellectual endovment or stage of development than to 
method of presentation permeates current educational thinking. 
Jerome S. Bruner has expanded convincingly upon his hypothesis 
that "any subject can be taught effectively in some i-^tellectually 
honest form to any child at any stage of development" and that 
"any idea can be presented honestly and usefully in the thou^rht 
forms of children of school age."^ Millie Aimy finds the same 
view. similarly expressed in the work of Piaget. In discussing the 
essence of Piaget^s method she describes it as "the assessment of 
the child's readiness to make a particular discovery, and the 
pacing of his educational e^qperience to that readiness so that he 
will have both the intellectual content and the cognitive abilities 
needed to make it."^ 



Jerome S» Bruner, The Process of Education (New York: Vintage 
Books, i960), 33- 

^Almy, Young Children's Thinking , p. 139« 
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Although most- programs in the various subject matters 
which have been produced up to this point presume ability on the 
part of the learner to read, the possibility of creating programs 
for pre-literates is not precluded. Commerically prepared 
materials for the teaching of reading in grades one through three 
exist. Some materials prepared locally by schools have been used 
even at the kindergarten level. Omar Noore has produced a pro- 
gram for teaching two- and three-year-olds to read and type. F. 
Rand Ilorton, who has constructed a programmed course in Spanish, 
reports an experirient with programmed instruction at a state 
institution for mentally handicapped children.^ Many of the 
children, including some of those most severely handicapped, 
learned to add and subtract as they "played with" the macnine. 
These accounts would seem to indicate that neither age, nor 
literacy nor intellectual endo\7ment in themselves set limitations 
on the use of programmed instruction. 

One of the hopes that the earlier e^qDonents of programmed 
instruction held for it was that by breaking tasks into minimal 
steps the same material could be learned by relatively large 
numbers of students v/hose differences in ability would be 



^F. Rand Morton, "The Teaching liichine and the Teaching of 
Languages: A Report on Tomorrow," Foreign Languages and the 
S chools (Mildred R. Donoghue, ed.) (Dubuque, Iowa: Wxllia- C. 
Bvoxm Company, 196?), pp. 358-367. Reprinted by permission of 
the Modem Language Association from "The Teaching Machine and 
the Teaching of Languages: A Report on Tomorrow," PI€/A, 
Vol. IS, pp. 1-6, September, I960. 
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accommodated \jy allowing them to progress through the program at 
their o\m rate or by providing supplementary frames at various 
points in the program for t^iose vxho needed additional practice 
and explanation* Ebq^eriences to date tend to show, however, that 
freedom in rate of progression and supplementary frames do not 
solve all the problems of instructing wide bands of individual 
differences. Usually it has been the brightest students who have 
benefited most from the program. They move along rapidly and — ^ 
finish while slower students often bog down# There is some 
thought that the problems of the slower students are tied to 
reading difficulties, but this is only a conjecture at present. 
At the same time the brighter studer ts frequently complain of 
finding the inateriaLs boring or that so little was lean:ied for the 
amount of material and time consumed. These criticisms suggest 
that different programs will be needed for instructing children 
exhibiting variations in ability, motivation, stuc^jr and x>roric 
habits. 

Even the successes of programmed materials do not indicate 
that they will be able to assume the entire burden of instruction 
in any area# There are some educational tasks to which they seem 
better suited than others* VJhile programs have been- quite 
successful in teaching mechanical aspects of language, no way 
has been devised for programmed instruction to handle the 
^6aching of the communicative functions of language. Sequences 
of short steps fail to provide an over-all vinr of how each part 
operates within the whole* Programmers themselves have not been 
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unaware of these limitations and have been making efforts to over- 
come them. But even with subject matter which is less open-ended 
than language, it h^s been found that there is still the need for 
discussion periods and practice in the application of learning to 
other situations. While the student receives immediate confirma- 
tion about the correctness of his response at every step in the 
program, there is grovxing doubt about the sufficiency of this kind 
of reward by itself. Some students do derive satisfaction from 
woiicing with materials themselves but others need the stimulation 
and approval of the teacher and fellow-students. They need also 
the opportunity to assess their achievement against that of others 
in the group. 

It is clear, then, from experiments viith programmed instruc- 
tion thus far that the use of a program does not obviate the need 
for the teacher. This is also true of programs designed as 
"totally self-instiuctional." Nor does there appear to ue any 
indication that a less well-trained teache* will do. All of the 
evidence suggests that better qualified teachers with a broader and 
deeper command of their subject are required. The success of pro- 
grams has been closely linked vjith the teacher's effectiveness in 
the classroom and his attitude toward the program. Groups of 
students who have profited iiiost from work with a program are those 
that have been taught by the most skillful teachers wxth the most 
positive! attitudes toward programmed instruction. V/hether stu- 
dents actually learn more from programmed materials or in a 
conventional classroom situation with a highly competent teacher 
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is a question on which the evidence up to the present is conflict- 
ing, but some studies have shovjn that when the teacher and program 
work together they have produced better results than either one 
alone* 

The use of a program offers the possibility of closer associa- 
tion betx^een students and teacher. Materials v/ith which students 
can work independently free the teacher for special work with 
smaller groups and for helping children who are having difficulties 
In some situations it has been possible to combine three or four 
classes of children vzho are woiicing on a program. As each child 
progresses at his own rate with the material, one or two teachers 
remain available for on-the spot help for any child x^ho gets 
stuck momentarily. The other teachers do remedial work in small 
groups or guide creative vrork with children who have conpleted 
certain pcrtions of the program. It is possible also to reverse 
the proceuare by assigning the reamedial work or enrichment to a 
program while the teacher conducts the regular course. This is 
not particularly the role envisioned py programmers hox^rever. 

One of the most serious problems facing schools interested 
in using programmed instruction is that of making it econom- 
ically feasible. Pres'imably it viould be possible for one set of 
materials to serve two, three or more students working at different 
points in the program, provided that the parts of the program were' 
separable and any written ansr^ers could be placed on something 
other than the program itself* A machine with an ansi^rer-tjipe is 
one solution, but machines themselves add to the expense* and, 
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as many teachers have already discovered, are subject as any 
machinerj'- tc mechanical disorders. Machines of the type that can 
be used for the presentation of many different programs in several 
subject areas may be more practical money-wise, but they do not 
accommodate all programs. Foreign language programs, for example, 
frequently require special audio-visual presentation features. 

Another advantage, and at the same time a disadvantage, of a 
machine is that it controls rigorously the presentation of the 
programmed material. Students cannot "cheat" by skipping frames 
or looking ur ans^jers bel^re they have attempted their o\t 
response; but neither can they look back to check on points pre- 
sQited earlier in the course. Students have con5)lained of this 
disadvantage • A program presented in book form allows the 
possibility of going back (as well as skipping ahead) but the 
arrangement of a .programmed book is not usually one of easy 
reference. The problem of students attempting to cheat the pro- 
gram is greatly reduced^ if not eliminated, when the program is 
used as an aid to ■classrot)m' instruction rather than the cen^txal 
course. 

Programs will have to be made mor.; flexible and receptive 
to changes. A teacher adds, deletes, rearranges the content of 
his course and modifies his approach from year to year or even 
vrithin a seiriester with relative ease. Such changes in programs 
are more difficult and costly. 

The greater number of programs that have heesn used in 
schools are in the field of mathematics. Veiy few programmed 
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courses in foreign languages are comraercially av^ailable, and among 
those that are available the majority have been designed for use 
at the junior high school level or beyond. According to Alfred 
Files' list of foreign langu^.ge programs which were available in 
1966 only two had been prepared for use at the elementary school 
level. ^ A Spanish program for grades four through six presupposes 
fifty to seventy-five hours of audio-lingual training. No 
specific elementary grade level is indicated for a program in 
Hebrew whose aim is to teach reading and writing as well as the 
alphabet and some basic vocabulary. The paucity of programmed 
instruction for FLES is no indication necessarily that foreign 
language at the elementary school level cannot be taught, or at 
least aided by programmed materials. In the light of all that 
has been said up to this point, it v ould seem that with imagina- 
tive use of programming techniques the construction of suitable 
FLES programmed materials is possible. 

Programmed instruction holds promises and problems. It . 
needs and deserves to bo regarded objectively. We can neither 
close our minds to it nor expect miracles of it. An attempt to 
surmise the future for programmed instruction in general, let 



Albert I, Fiks, "Foreign Language Programmed Materials: 
^966," Foreign Language and the Schools (Mildred R. Donoghue, 
ed.) (Dubuque, Iowa: William C. Bpown Company, 1967), pp. 386- 
39i|* Reprinted by permission of the author from "Foreign 
Language Programmed Materials: 1966," The^ Modem Langua^^e 
Journal ^ Vol. 5l, pp. 7-li|, January, 19^7^ 
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alone the future of prograimned instruction for FLES would be 
difficult; but it does seem likely that programmed instruction 
will ooin the list of highly useful teacher-aids. The prospects 
for its assuming a completely independent role in teaching, 
especially for the teaching of language, seem dim. The job of 
educating needs to be done with maximum efficiency within the 
minimum span of time and with vzhatever methods and materials 
are at our disposal. If programmed instruction has a contribution 
to make toward improving the quality of education no educator in 
any field at any level can afford to overlook it. 



\ : T)r. Virginia L* 3paar 

^ . /' Columbia University 
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Section m 

BHINGUALISt'I D? PRESBIT AIID FUTURE EIU CATION 

Bilingualism, or the ability to use two languages fluently, 
is being accepted as an educational innovation in various parts 
of the country where two or more cultures exist, hapid modes of 
travel, and cultural and conraerical exchange with other countries 
have made bilingualism a valid educational objective. 

In the first article, the ai'thor reviews the problems and 
practices in exisiting pilot programs of bilingualisH. 

An ejqploration of b; ..ingualism Iji the literature TJith respect 
to its effect upon native language skills Is made in the second 
paper. The author also reports on research and^ experimentation 
dealing with the effect of bilingual education upon pupil attitude 
and emotional stability. 

In the third essay, the author deplores the fact that the 
ethnic identity of the i.i£r.y foreign language speakers in our 
country has not been encouraged, and states that this reprssents 
a loss in the fi:ll utilization of our country's human resources. 

G. U 
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There is no clearly defined line over which a monolingilal 
passes into bilingualism. Different decrees of bilingualisni and • 
combinations of kinds are as great in nuinber as bilinguals them- 
selves. In coordinate bilingualism, the two languages operate 
independently of each other, coming together rarely, if ever* 
At the oth^ end of the extreme, in compound biling^ualism the two 
language^ are almost constantly and consciously in association ' 
vrith each other. At everj" point between these extremes combina- 
tions of the two systems are possible* Moreover, bilinguals are 
alnost certain to function T-rlth vaiying fTegrees of efficiency in 
each of the language skills* Some bilinguals may be more pro- 
ficient in the oral than in the graphic skills, or in the passive 
than the active skills. For others the reverse might be true* 

Bilinguals, hoirever th^ nre defined, are not rare beings. 
One half of the earth's population is bilingual. Host bilinguals 
have acquired their du^l language facility as children. Residence 
in a home or cOMiunity where the two languages vere spoken, or in 
a home in which the language spoken was different from that of the 
comr.unity, provided frequent enough encounters with the tx/o Ian- * 
guages to result in the acquisition of both. The second language 
learning of most bilinguals has taken place outside of the !^lls 
of the school, if we exclude areas such as Africa vxhere children 
coming from a multiplicity of language backgrounds enforce the 
choice of a single language as the medium of instruction* In the 
latter case, the medium of instruction is a second language for 
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most of the children and from the point of entry into school, or 
shortly thereafter, their academic progress is inseparable froiir 
their acquis^ion of ^ the language used for instruction. Aside ^ 
from these cases, however, schools which tum out bilinguals uith 
regularity have been more the exception than the rule. 
. . If schools have not baen notably successful in producing 
billnguals> one of the reasons is that bilingualism was never 
truly ;a goal. In. Western education the traditional foreign lan- 
guage course of st\xdy was r:eserved, until quite recently, for an * 
intellectual and societal » lite. An acquaintance vath ^ foreign 
language and its literature was a inark. of refinement and polish. 
The move to teach great onselected numbers of people to "feel at 
home" liuguistically and culturally in a community other than 
their own has grown out of the post-V7orld War II era. This change 
of vievr toward the stucfy of foreign languages has necessitated 
revisions in not only methods and -materials, but in the organiza- 
tion of the school's curriculum as well. The efforts being made 
in individual sdhools in various parts of the i-jorld are note- 
vrorthy, even if the programs are still in the experimental stage. 
It would be premature to draw definite conclusions, from. their - 
experiences at this point, but there do seem to be indications 
that, under certSiin conditions, it is possible to develop bilin- 
gualism in schools. 

Within the past two decades, bilingual and multilingual 
schools have been established in several countries. Although some 
of them receive at least partial -government support, all have been 
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established to serve the intei^ests of a fairly large and/or influ- 
ential foreign language' group or groups v;ithin a larger other- 

^ language coimnunity. As night be e^q^ected,^ these sqhools are very 
often located in cosmopolitan centers vith relatively transient 
populations. Some of then, hovrever, have been created in smaller 
local areas where two equally'- Influential language groups reside 
more or less permanently and, in a ievi cases, have resided side- 
bj''-side for centuries. 

Among the bilingual or roiltilingual schools situated in 
cosraopolitan centers are the Gennan-American Community School in 

. %st Berlin, the Ecole Internationale in Geneva,. the European*. 
Schools in Luxembou-^g and^ in Brussels, the Ecole Active Bilingue 
(Ecole Internationale de Paris) in Paris and the Ecole Interna- 
tionale SHAPE at St.^Geirain, near Paris. All begin regular 
instruction in a second language in the first grade. In some of 
the schools which have nursery schools and kindergartens, the chil 
dren get their initial second language 'e^qDerience as earlj/ as age 
three. Pre-first grade experience- is usually limited to somev/hat 
incidental exposure through association with bilingual or other- 
language classmates and staff. Host often .in these nursery 
schools and kindergartens the "e^rposure to the second language is 
reinforced and its acquisition is encouraged X7ith son^s^ gaiies,*. 
rhymes and stories in tvjo languages. 

The amount of time set aside for foreign language instruction 
beginning in the first grade is considerable, as compared to the 
time given to FLES programs in /imerican schools. The ininimum 
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seais to be about forty-five ninutes daily, with mov » in most 
cases. This minimum is increased rapidly by offering; instruction 
in many of the basic subjects through the medium of the second 
language. Initial emphasis is always upon oral language and the 
children leara to read and write their native language before 
leaminc to read -and write in the "second language. Sometimes a 
third language is begun as early as -third grade. Almost invari- 
ably there is the opportunity for students who remain in the 
school to continue their language study iininterruptedly through 
the end of their secondary schooling. Needless to s3y, there is 
strong support for other-language acquisition in the hones from' 
which these youngsters come. 

Bilingual schools located outside of cosmopolitan centers 
offer language programs no less ambitious in undertaking and no 
less impressive in accomplishment. The bilingual schools of Wales 
are a case in point. Although English has been the official lan- 
guage of Wales since the si::teenth century, Welsh is still the 
language of the majority in many rural areas of V/ales. Active 
efforts to preserve the Welsh language have won a place for it in 
the school curriculum since the end of the nineteenth century.;, 
Despite this, Welsh has continued to lose ground steadily. While 
the greater majority of children from Welsh-speaking homes attained 
Welsh-Qiglish bilingualism in the past, very fevj English-speaking 
children ever bocame fluent in both languages. Significant is the 
fact tliat the V/elsh-speaking children were taught partially 
through the medium of V/elsh anc^ partially through the medium of 
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English* In secondary school, the^' continued the study of their 
mother tongue but rost of their other subjects wa^e taught in 
English. The English-speaking children, while being tau:^ht helsh 
as a second language, received all other instruction in English 
in both primar;,^ and secondary school. 

raring World War II and the rears following, increased 
mobility brought numbers of English-speak * ng families into pre- 
dominantly Welsh-speaking areas. Welsh jas the exclusive medium 
of the schools in these areas. English-spea^ng children T;ho T;ere 
'sent to. the Welsh-medium infant schools usually became bilingual 
within three to six months aftar starting to school;. At th'i sane 
tine, VJelsh--spGaking families newly settl^d in anglicized areas 
^Drought pressure for the establishraent of - Welsh-medium schools* 
Though the language of instruction was primarily V/elsh, some sub- 
jects were taught in English. In a relatively short period of 
time, these schools earned high regard for their success in turn- 
ing out pupils who xjereUrell-prepared, fluent and literati in two ' 
languages. Children of English-speaking parents were attracted 
in such numbers that they soon outnumbered the children from 
Welsh-speaking homes. " 

The language situation of Canada resembles that of rales in 
many respects. Although English is the language of the majority, 
French has been recognized as an official language of Canada since 
181|8. The two language groups have dr^^lt side-by-side in this 
nation for approximately -three dentures, with the minority 
strongly resisting absorption. Since French is -a lan[,uag3 spoken 
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in many areas of the world outside of Frertch Canada there does not 

V'* ' 

exist, the threat of possible extinction in the near future as is 
the case with Vfelsh. It is probably for this same .reason, because 
both English and French are languages of world currency, that 
neither the English- nor French-medium schools of Canada have, in 
the past, achieved notable success in the teaching of the other 
as a second language. Only in the^ present decade have projects 
and programs to improve the teaching of' the second' language been 
forthcoming* 'Experimental studies in the public schools, pro- 
posals for the exchange of English-and French-speaking teachers 
within Canada, the organization of summer institutes for iji-service 
language teachers, the preparation of teaching and evaluating 
materials are evidence of Canadian awareness of" the need for 
improvement. Some private*- schools also, such as the Ueston School 
in Westmont, Qiebec are engaged in developing programs and mate- 
rials to meet the broader goals pf foreign language teaching for 
the second half of the twentieth century. The langaage course of 
the Weston school, lilce those of other schools already described, 
extends >from the pre-primary classes through the entire length of 

primary instruction with some geography and' Iristory offered in 

<j 

the second language at the sixth and seventh grade levels. 

Minority language' groups are certainly no phenomenon upon 
thB American scene. Throughout the nineteenth century, waves of 
immigrants settled in various regions of the United Staines, v.liere 
they gathered in large enough numbers, they sometimes succeeded 
in getting the $ocal high school to offer the mother tongue as a 



foreign language* VJhen this was not possible, private ethnic 
schools, some at the primary level, were established. Often these 
schools had a religious affiliation. These attempts to perpetuate 
ethnic differences and the language of the counti^'^ of origin were 
not, by and large, successful and' interest in them usually died 
out with the second generation. Although- the lack of success in 
turning out bilinguals was probably due, in part, to teaching 
methods, the attitude of the outside community also had no doubt . 
a deterrent effect upon success. Ethnic' schools and languages 
other than English learned within the honie were regarded as con- 
trary to the. American interest in that they delayed the process 
of , assimilation. ■ ' • 

Recogni-Dion of the benefits of bilingualism to individuals 
and to society has spurred thQ r'r.cognition of other-language 
groups" viithin our midst as a valuable huinan resource. Public 
schools in many parts of the nation have instituted special pro- 
grams designed to encourage and cultivate the use of languages 
other than Siglish that are spoken in the homes from which the 
children come. In New York CitV, seventh grade science classes in 
Spanish for Puerto RicSin youngsters have afforded reinforcement 
of skills in Spanish and the opportunity to learn and succeed in 
a Bubject for which they are ready intellectually but not lin- 
guistically in English. The academic and linguistic advantages 
have not been the only benefits of the program. Improve-'nent in 
attendance, general achievement and attitude toward school has 
been noted in these youngsters. Behavior problems are fewer and 
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parents of the children shov; more interest in the schools and in * 
the progress of their offspring, lleanwhile, the progress' of 
these children in English appears to be unimpaired by the time 
taicen out of the school- da:* for instruction in Spanish. The 
results of the experimental study with the Spanish-medium science 
classes have been encouraging enough to warrant the opening of an 
entire Spanish-English school in the Fall of 1968. 

Similar programs ^f or Spanish-speaking children of Mexican 
background have been in -operation in Texas and in many other areas 
of the southvjosti For the Spanish-speaking children of Cuban 
settlers in Flor^-da all of the schools of Dade County enrolling 
one hundred or more of these children provide instruction in 
Spanish for a par^ of the school day* In those schools with the 
Spanish-S program (Spanish for SpaJiish-speakers) there are 
informal activities, stories, songs and games in the first and 
second grades. In most of these schools, regular instruction in 
Spanish begins in the third grad'es. In some schools the start 
must be delayed until fourth grade because of the unavailablity 
of a teacher. In grades three through seven a iiative Spanish- 
speaicing teacher gives thirty-five minutes of instruction rn 
Spanish daily and all Spanish- speaking children are- required to 
take this instruction. In grades eight through twelve, the time 
is increased to fifty-five or sixty minutes per day and Spanish- 
S becomes elective. About thirty percent of the Spanish- speaking 
youngsters have been electing to continue Spanish-S beyond the 
seventh grade. 
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A second program of greater scope and ambition than Spanish- 
S is being tried at the Coral V/ay Elementary School in Dado 
County. This school is attended by approximately equal numbers 
of English-speaking and Spanish-speaking children^ In the morninp 
session, all children receive instruction through their mother 
tongue, whether French or Spanish. In the .afternoon session, the 
children s^-jitch teachers and languages. Hateri,il that nas learned 
in the mother tongue in the morning session is drilled in the 
second language in the afternoon with different problems and illus- 
trations. All teachers in the program give instruction only 
through the language which they speak natively. This is true 
whether their native language is the mother tongue or 'the second 
language of the cnildren with whom they are working. All of the 
teachers are trained in second language teaching methodology. 
Time ie provided during the school day for each pa: ^ of teachers, 
one Spanish- speaking, the other English-speaking, . epare the 
joint lessons for the tvjo groups of children for which they are 
responsible. 

In the fifth and sixth grade, 5ome groups and entire classes 
of English-speaking and Spanish- speaking children have been mixed. 
With these groups there is no daily dividing of the school day 
betv/een the mother tongue and the second language. Instead, 
instruction is offered exclusively in one language or the other, 
alternately, over varying spans of time from a few days to as much 
as three weeks. 

Since this program has been in operation at the Coral Vfey 
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School a careful check has been kept on progress In basic skills 
and in the children's ability to learn through the second lan- 
guage. Tests, so far, have shoinv that achievement in basic skills 
is no less despite the fact that the children are receiving 
instruction in their native language for only one' half of the 
school day. Differences betvieen the ability to learn through 
the mother tongue and the second language have diminisned each 
successive year. In this, the progress of the Spanf sh-speaking 
children has been somewhat more rt*TDid. 

The Coral V/ay Bilingual School Program, at approximately 
mid-point in a six-year plan, is still considered experimental. 
The test results obtained thus far with the children in this pro- 
gram do seem to indicate that they are becoming bilingual through 
the efforts of the school. The assertion made near the begin- 
ning of this discussion, that the development of bilingualism 
vjithout the school appears, under certain conditions, to be a 
possibility, requires elaboration at this point. A brief look 

back at each of the schools reveals some common factors. 

\ 

To begin vjith, there is strong home and community support 
for the schools and their language program. It would probably 
be safe to say that in every individual case, the child is 
enrolled at the school specifically because his parents want for 
him the opportunity to become bilingual. Secondly, the child's 
association with the second language embraces the entire length 
of his primary, in many cases his pre-primary, and secondary 
schooling. The second language is introduced early in thp child's 



school career and the opportunity to continue without inten-up- 
tion until the end of secondar:^ school is present. A third 
coirjnon factor is that only in the very earliest stages is the - 
language treated as a study for itself. The second language 
rapidly assumes the role of a to61, a heans of learning other 
subjects. A fourth condition' that is present in each of these 
situations concerns the population of the schQol and/or the 
iinmediate cbmmnity. In every case the children come into con- 
tact vjith classmates x;ho are native-speakers of the language they 
are learning or they have other opportunities to cone into con- 
tact vjith the language in the community. It would be difficult 
to assess positively the effect or iirqDort.ance of this last 
factor, but there can be little doubt that it serves as a poner- 
ful and iirmiediate incentive for language learning. 

Admittedly, the situations of these schools are unique in 
many respects and^ obviously, all of the conditions. that favor 
the development' of bilingualism in these schools cannot be repro- 
duced in linguistically isolated areas. Many of the linguisti- 
cally isolated areas already have long-sequence foreign language 
programs which have- the firm support of the community^ The one 
possibility that has not yet been exploited nearly enough is the 
use of the second language as a medium for instruction. nount5.ng 
evidence shovrs that children not only can learn another suViect 
through a second language, but that this use of the language is 
one of the best ways to acquire it. Moreover, the use of FLES as 
a medium of instruction seems the only logical and possible v;ay 
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to fulfill the hopes of those interested in Fl^ for a larger 
I ^rtion of the school day and, at the same tine^ to resolve the 
misgivings of the general curriculum specialists who are con- 
cemed about the fragmentation and crowding of the elementary 
school program* Language, even a second one, is primarily a 
means to other ends* VJhen FLES is used as a means, it will gain 
its own ends* 



/ 



/ 



Dr. Virginia ^aar 
Columbia University 
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BILINGUALIS4>^>IN THE LITERAIURE 

Bilingualism is a major educational concern as it is a grow- 
ing phenomenon in Africa, Asia, Latin America, and Canada as well 
as a political problem in many areas in the \-70rld. The literature 
and research on bilingualism present several difficulties as little 
sustained or systematic basic research has been done. ' Huch of what 
has been done involved small groups or individual children without 
isolating factors other than the bilingualism which might affect 
the results of the study. Too often the children studied have come 
from extremely culturally advantaged homes or from culturally and 
economically disadvantaged ones. Bilinguals have been defined 
differently in various studies, and the selection of bilinguals has 
even been made, in some studies, on the basis of their surnames. 

Another problem is .{^resented by Martin K. Chen who says, 

"Despite the profusion of \studies in bilingualism hov/ever, our 

\ 

understanding of the nature^>^and effects of bilingualism remains 
fragmentary and limited* ThiVis so because with the. exception of 
a relatively few studies, the researchers have failed in most cases 
to isolate bilingualisnLas a variable fr^nH^ larger context of 
biculturalism."^ James P. Soffietti in an articl>\titled "Bilingu- 
alism and Biculturalism" indicates that inost of the practical 



^Martin K. Chen, "Intelligence and Bilingualism as Independent 
Variates," The Journal of Experim e ntal Education . Vol. 33 
Spring, 1965, p. 2U3. 
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practical situations referred to as "bilingual" involve more than 
the "habitual use of tvjo lai^ages." There are not only tvo dis- 
tinct patterns of "linguistic habits," but also distinct patterns 
of "cultural habits" in all of their anthropoligical meaning. That 
is uhat he refers to as "biculturalism.''^ 

In addition to the problems of bilingualism and biculturalisn, 
there are tx^o distinct types of bilingual speakers. A compound 
system is one "in which two languages constitute singly two differ- 
ent v/ays of encoding, the same set of referential meanings" while 
the coordinate system is one in which I'th : referential meanings 
encoded in the two languages differ to a considerable sense."-' 
"Coinpound bilinguals tend to mix the words and constructions of one 
language with anocher within the same sentence," says Donald G, 
Eugas, head of the Conservation of Multilingual Resources branch 
of FLICS. . "Coordinate bilinguals speak two languages independently 
of each other. "^ 

In discussing the effects of bilingualism on native language 
skills, one should distinguish between children who speak one lan- 
guage at home and must learn another to use^. in school and in the 
community; and those children who are given instruction in a second 



^James P. Soffiettl, "Bilingualism and Biculturalism," Modem ' 
Language Journal , Vol. UU, October I960, p» 275 • 

•^N. L. Gage, editor. Handbook of Research on Teaching , Rand 
McNally & Co. (Chicago) 1963, p. I0B5* - 

^^"lilingualism and Language Learning," School and Society , 
Vol. 9S9 Summer 1967, p. 29h* 
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language at school, but whose 'native language Is the language of 
the community aird of the school. 

J. Vemon Jensen in discussing the effects of childhood 
bilingualism refers primarily to studies of children of the former 
. types when, he repor:ts tha-t^ "Many observers and investigators con- 
clude that childhood bilingtialism, forced or voluntary, results in 
many disadvantages. Numerous handicaps may accrue to the individual 
in his speech development, over-all language! development, intelli- 
gence and educational progress, and emotional stability."^ He further 
states that in learning more than one language people fall short of 
completely ^correct articulation' and pronunciation in one or both 
languages and gives the folloviing as problem areas: ^'variations 
in breathing p.^tterns, voicing habits, aspiration, tension, general 
movement of the speech musculature, placement of the tongue, length 
of vowels, stress, rhythm and intonal patteiTis^ and transitions 
betvreen sounds."^ 

> 

^ In cases where the native language is the language of the com- 
munity and the school and pupils are given instruction in a second 
language, there are some studies concerned with achievement in the 
native language. Esther Worl Lopato, in an unpublished Ph.D. 
dissertation at New York University in I96I, found that no advexT.e 
effects on school achievement nf fJiiixi git<do ohildi-tju resulted from 
instruction in .conversational French. Similarly Johnson, Flores and 



J. Vemon Jensen, "Effects of Childhood Bilingualism," Elementary 
English , February 1962, p. 133* ^ 

^Ibid. p. 133* ] 
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Ellison reported in the Mouem Language Journal in I963 that they 
found no adverse effects on school achievement of fourth grade 
pupils resulting from Instruction in conversational Spanish. 

Research on bilingual children whose native la^iguage is not 
the school language "has generally shown that they suffer from a 
language handicap vjhen intelligence is measured by vert^' oests* 
Some evidence has been produced to support the hypothesis that 
the language handicap of bilingual children decreases as the}'' pro- 
gress through school.' The present stucty provides evidence that 
supports both conclusions and introduces the possibility that a 
bilingual environment maybe an asset to verbal proficiency in 'the 
intermediate grades. "7 

In the spring of l9fiS$ an interesting study was reported in 
California with Chinese-American junior high school children on the 
relationship between intelligence and bilingualism. The possible 
effects of biculturalism were controlled by using only children of 
Chinese parentage. "Since the entire Chinese community belonged 
to one natives* guild or another, even the most Amerix^anized 
Chinese homes in the area maintained Chinese customs and beliefs."^ 
The "most striking finding in this study is the fact that when 



Jack £• Kittell, "Intelligence Test Performance of Children from 
Bilingual Environments," The Elementary School Journal , Vol. 6U, 
November I963, p. 76. 

Wrtin K. Chen, "Intelligence and Bilingualism as Independent 
Variates in a Study of Junior High School Students of Chinese 
Descent," The Journal of Experimental Education ^ Vol. 33> No. 3j 
Spring 1965, p. 2UU. 
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intelligence and testing condition' are both held constant, the 
monolinguals are superior by far to the bilinguals in both reading 
comprehension and reading vocabulaiy."^ Mr. Chen,- the auth.or, 
explains this by saying that the bilinguals who have to contend with 
two languages that are structurally different have had less time to 
progress from syncretism /to analysis, while the monolinguals are 
more successful in making the transition from the whole to the part. 
He makes the following^j-e^qnmendation, "In viejL-Qf these conclusions, 
i't is suggested that for languages which differ greatly from English 
syntactically, the introduction of a second language in the elemen- 
tary curricula be delayed until such a time as it can be demon- 
strated that the children have learned their English skills reason- 
^ ably well. ••Earlier introduction of such a second language might 
hinder the children's efforts to mature beyond the stage of verbal 
syncretism to the detriment of their total psychological develop- 
ment, ''1-0 

Host of these studies have related the effects of bilingualism 
to some phase of the reading process, Harold Love reported in 
the Journal of Developmental Reading,, a study "concerning the effects 

of bilingualism on the initial hearing and observation of di\ word, 

\ 

and the effects that the auditory and word discrimination sk'ills 

/ ■ ' ' 

would have on the performance of the child in reading and spellings 



Ibid, p^ Zh6. 

Vlartin K. Chen, Ibid , p. 2h9 . ' 

•Harold D. Love, "Auditory Discrimination, - Spelling and Reading with 
Bilingual and Monolingual Children," Journal of Developmental 
Reading , Vol^ VI, No^ 3, Spring I963, p. 212* 
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The experimental group consisted of fifteen public school students 
in grades four and five in Thibodaux, Louisiana who spoke French 
and English. The control group of the same size were English 
monolinguals from South Central Louisiana* "The experL^nental 
group made significant gains only in auditory disc ijninat ion 

skills over the control group. There were no significant gains 

\^ 

made by either grou^-sCn spelling. Significant gains we^e made in 

X 

reading by both groups."^ 

In another study w;th on^ hundred sixty-four children from 
six French schools of Montreal, the effects of bilingualism on the 
intellectual functioning of children and the relations between 
bilingualism, school achievement, and the student's attitudes to 
the second language coimunity wre examined. "Contrary to expec- 
tation, bilinguals performed better, than monolinguals on both 
verbal and non-verbal parts of the tests. "^^ The report con- 
cludes that the structure of the intellect of the bilinguals 
appears to be more diversified than that of the monolinguals, and 
the bilinguals, instead of suffering from 'mental confusion^ or 
a 'language handicap' are profiting from 'language asset.' 

, The trends which seem to cippear from the mass of experi- 
mentation with bilingual a^ifnonolingual children and the effect 
of bilingualism on natiVe language skills seem to depend upon 



Ibid .^ p. 21h. 

'Elizabeth Peal and Wallace E. Lambert, "The Relation of 
Bilingualism to Intelligence," Psychological Monographs ; 
General and Applied, No. 1962, Vol. 76, No. 21/ 
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vjhether the native language is the language of the home*, but not 
of the school ot communityj or vjhether the native language is the 
language of all three — the home, the school, and the community. 
Iq cases of the foimer type, bilinguals seen to be at a disadvan- 
tage,- in the latter si^tuation, theiie seems to' be no adverse effect 
of second language instruction and there may be certain advantages. 

The same sort of trend is evident in the effect of bilin- 
gualism on the child »s. emotional attitudes. Mr. ^'rank M. Cordasco 
discusses the effect of American education on children whose 
native language is not English;- "In its efforts to assimilate all 
of its charges, the American schot)l assaulted (and, in consequence, 
very often destroyed) the cultural identity of the childj it 
forced him to leave his ancestral language at the schoolhouse 
door," it developed in the child a haunting ambivalence of language, 
of culture, of ethnioity, and of personal self-affirmation."^^ 

In exploring the adverse effects of bilingiialism, J* Vernon 
Jensen had earlier sta-tea, "It has been asserted by many that 
the bilingual child -nay develop serious emotional instability and 
social maladjustment. His frustrations arising from his ineffec- 
tiveness as a communicator, and ridicule and teasing v;hich 
society 'may direct at him may be very damaging to him, particu-' 
larly if he is a weak personality to begin with."^^ 



^Frank M. Cordasco, "The Challenge of the Non-English-Speaking 
Child in American Schools," School and Society , Vol.* 96, 
No^ 2306, March 30, 1968, p. 199. 

^J. Vernon Jensen, "Effects of Childhood Bi lingua 1 i sm, " 
Elementary Ehglish , February, 1962, p. 13 6. 
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On the' other hand, the monolingual child who starts learn- 
ing a sec^ond language within the monocultural setting seans to 
be affected quite differently. According to James P. Soffietti, 
"A person learning a second language in a monccultural setting 
will not automatical!:'' learn a whole ne;7 set of cultural patterns 
and develop cultural conflicts or accents* •••Rarely do his mean- 
ings extend beyond the siinple denotation to include emotional 
and. cognitive associations common to all the participants in the 
culture where that particular language is spoken. ••Learning 
French or German or Urdu, in a monocultural setting will no more 
create problems of intellectual and social nature than learning 
Esperanto^*A^ 

The effects ^f b^lingualism are iirqportant in our country, but 
are even more critical in the developing countries of the world • 
Few people in those countries can use Lheir native language in 
schools Most of them have to learn a second lan0;iage to 'communi- 
cateuat governmental levels, and for some, the language of instruc 
tion in higher education is their third language^ 

There have been several interesting attempts within the 
United States to teach a variety of subjects in a foreign lan- 
guage* Several ^programs of instruction in Spanish for native 
Spanish-speaking children are being done in Florida and in the 
Southvyestj some of these are: Del Rio, Laredo, New Mexico, San 

Barnes- ?• Soffietti, "Bilingualism and Biculturalism," Modem 
Language Journal , Vol^ UU, October I960,- p^'277^ 
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Antonio, Zapata, Edinburg, and El Paso. Host of them involve 
instruction in Spanish with Ehglish being introduced graduallj' as 
a second language. 

• • - **■ 

At the high school level, a movement is underoay to intro- 
duce studies in a variety of subjects with a foreign language as 
the language of instruction. Arthur J. Cullen in the April I968 
issue of the National Education Association Journal suggests that 
"after two or three years of studying a foreign language, high 
school students get the option of studying historj", biology, 
mathematics, and other subjects in that (the second) language 
rather than continuing with advanced grammar and composition or 
literature. He continues, "Vta thajb happens^-and it will— 

the student is becoming biculturalj hts bilinguali^m is opening 

i 

■ the door to a better understanding of different values, approachcis 
and reactions among different cultures and different ways of 
thinking and expressing his thoughts... The goal of foreign lan- 
guage £'tudy must not> be merely bilingualismj it must include 
biculturism. The vocabulary, grammaticiil structure, and stylis- 
tics of a language as revealed in subject-matter courses will 

provide insight into the philosophy, attitudes, and drives of the 
people who speak it."^^ 

s 

"The FLICS project will tiy teaching subject ratter courses 



^•^Arthur J. Cullen, "A Nevr Option for Foreign T.angiiage Students?" 
National Education Associa tion Jo urnal , Vol. 57, No. h, April, 
196B, p. 13. 

^^Ibid., p. 13. 
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in foreign languages^ as well as Reviewing the methods now uaeJ 

to teach^English' to non-Etiglish speakers and to teach foreign lan- 

19 

guages to students' V7hose mother tongue is aiglish." . ^ 

Three rather new developments are underoay in the field of 
bilingual research* In .addition to the language prqblem,. "FLICS 
vill examine the socio-psychological and attitude problems gener- 
ated by teaching subject matter in Ihglish to students A-jhose, mother 

20 

tongue is not Englishr*" 

A second development is a number x)f proposed bills in Congres$^ 
to deal with the problems of the non-Diglish speaking child. "The 
Scheurer Bill (H. R. 98I4O) provides a practicable vehicle to con- 
front the critical needs of the non-English-speaking child. It . 
provides for planning and development of -programs.. ..and develop- 
ment and dissemination of special instructional materials 
intensive early childhood programs' and bilingual and bicult'ural 
education programs for elementary and secondary school children 
to acquaint students fromiboth Ehglish-speaking and non-English- 

speaking homes- with the histoiy and culture associated vith each • 
'21 

language..." 

The third development is a new international center on 
bilinguaiism establishod at Laval. University in Quebec, Canada 



^9"Bilingaalism and Language Le-iniing," School and Society, 
Vol. 9$, Sutoner, 196?, p. 29h* 

^°Ibid., p. 29h* 

^^Frank JI. Cordasco, "The Challenge of the Non-Qiglish-Speaking 
Child in American Schools," School and Society , Vol. 96, 
No. 2306, March 30, I968, p. 199. 
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under a $i;00,00p.00 grant by the Ford Foundation. Professor \1. 
T. MackQT, director of the university's Division of Pedagogical 
Linguistics, and a leading authority on bilingualism, will head 
the staff, .They plan to conduct research on "linguistic factors 
in second-language learning and use. j^e center will also 
serve as a clearinghouse for worldwide information on p2X)blGr:s of 
bilingualism. 



Carol J, Fisher 
Dearborn Public Schools 



"International. P^search Center, School and Society , 
Vol* 95, .'SumiTB.r? .1967, p. 29h* ^ ' 
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ETHNIC GROUPS AND LtolGUAGE MINTBlANCE 



Efforts to bolster the National Defense through increasing 
the foreign language proficiency of American citizens brought a 
paradoxical situation into a sharp focus: while vast human and 
material resources were being marshalled in an effort to bring 
the national foreign language quotient from near sero to a level 
\7hich must still be considered minimal, little attention vias 
being given to preserving or e:qploiting the ijt^ressive lir.guistic 
reservoir still available, in spite of persistant neglect, among 
some 20 millipn Anierican residents of foreign birth or extraction* 

Ah' dversiinpli f ted appraisal of the past and present situation 
suggests that the linguistic and cultural orientation of immi- 
grants represent positioning at either of two extreme poles T/ith 
no provision for gradual transition. ' One pole, typified by total 
linguistic and cultural segregation resulting in native language 
maintenance and the preservation of ethnic identity, provides 
littl<» opportunity for acculturation and mastery of Ehglish. The 
other pole, typified by total immersion iri the Ehglish speaking 
sphere and in American "values" results in residual language 
maintenance and rejection -of ethnic identity. 

The latter polarity, long dominant in the United States 



For an over-view of the problem see Theodore And^irsson's, "A 
Wevj Focus on the Bilingual Child" and Joshua A. FisHman's, "The 
Status and prospects of Bilingu^lism in the' United 3tates." .Both 
articles appear in the Modem Language Journ al, Vol. XLIX, No. 3 
(Iiarch, 1965). " 
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not necess^^rlly to be construed as the by-product of an 
Lnsidicus chauvinistic design. It is cited rather as an observ- 
able phenomenon explained at least ir art by the possibility 
tn^t the nox.»comer to the United States (and his offsprings) 
xqacting posHively to the nev; environment are not unwilling to 
rco'cuTjb to the seduction of the promised land. 

The nassive and, in some cases, total erosion of ethnic 
identity manifest in the second and third generation American, 
is due In part perhaps to the fact that preservation, thereof, 
va0 often not totally a matter of choice for the first generation: 
segregation vas perhaps less a manifestation of a desire to pre- 
?5p^rve the ways and customs of the "old country" than a necessary 

groupir.g for solidarity in the midst of the hostile and often 

' o ' 

teper^s treble mainstreaiu of American life. 

The isolation of first generation immigrants often insured 
native language maintenance to Such an extent that little oppor- 
tunity yas available for learning English as a second language. 
Tne culturally isolated "foreigner'' thus found hiinself further 
disadvantaged by a' language barrier- as he tried to assimilate 
int:6 the Anerican eccncmic scene. Limited command of English Tv^as 
often mtarproted as the stigma of inferior cultural development 
and of incapacity in the economic area. A" person speaking 
halting or '^peculiar" English vas often assumed to be "backward" 



'Tht5 ooLnt. is develooed by Chester C." Christian, Jr., in "The 
AccJituratlon of the Bilingual Child," Modern Language Journal, 
Vol-* .XIi:C, i'io* 3 (March, 1965), p. l60 ff. 
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and poor* 

Vfe show our disregard for other languages ty not 
learning them* We tend to equate Hispanic culture, for 
example, with the underdeveloped, disadvantaged standard 
of living Spanish speakers among us without taking 
thought as to uhat is responsible for this depressed living . 
standard* It is the culmination of irony that vrhere 
Spanish-speaking children are at an age that would make it 
easy and relatively inexpensive to help them to maintain 
and improve their language we do all we can to destroy it.3 

It is no wonder that the second generation (and vre include 
in this group the young immigrant of school age) responded to the 
socialization process with such intensity as to willfully reject 
the parentis cultural and linguistic heritage* A systematic 
analysis of the erosion of cultural and linguistic allegiance in 
the ethnic community is elaborated hy Fishman.^ Except for the 
limited number attending ethnical (p£ten--4ene«ftination) schools, the 
great majority suffered through the trauma of attending the American 
school and surviving the e:?>erience of being exposed to instruc- 
tion in the different subject areas in an idiom which, at first, . 
they understood with difficulty or not at all. The operation, 
though paiTiful, was usually successful— and recovery from the old, 
debilitating ethnic ties vias most often coirplete and irrevocable* 

By birth, he must speak the language of his parents, 
because he has to communicate with them. ^7 laxsr, he must 
speak ^glish, for he has to spend at least ten years of 
his life in a school system in which English Is the only 
medium of instruction. To the extent that he si'ffers as a 
•result of the concomitant pressures put on him, he ie a 
victim of this social situation into which he has been 



3Anderson, op. cit ., p. 158. 
^Fishman, op* cit >, pp. Iii6-150. 
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bom« He himself has done nothing to create it, he 
doesn't understand it, and we should have no cause for 
surprise when ho reacts against his parents or his teachers 
or both»5 

■* 

This oversirq^lication of the process of "Americanization" 

typifies the acculturation of "foreigners" during the period of 

extensive immigration from Europe. Currently, the United States 

is faced with the problems emerging from an influx of Spanish 

speakers into American society. 

Coming a little closer to home, we must '^confess to 
our seventh education sin: our failure to encourage our 
Spanish-speaking children to speak Spanish, as we comonly 
do in school and on the playground, and our failure to 
respect the great Hispanic culture of which our Spanish 
speakers are modest representatives. This is part of an 
unthinking, inconsiderate, and self-def eat^tig national 
^ policy to destroy non-English languages and cultures in 
the United States—whether French, German, and Spanish, 
or Eskimo, Navaho, and Hawaiian. ^ 

There are indications that the attending crises are being viewed 
f ran a different perspective and that decisions are being influ- 
enced ty new attitudes. The following arguments are being 
adduced: 

1. Language maintenance by the respective ethnic 

groups represents a linguistic resource which 

we can ill afford wantonly to ignore or to suppress. 
The following quotation serves to document this position 
It was customary in former times for ethnic leaders 
to pleaa for end to the general apathy which day by day 
xiias rapidly bxinging 'about the disappearance of cultural 



^Chr istian, op. cit ., p. 160 
^Andersson, op. cit>, p. 1$8: 
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pluralism in America. Today, just as their voices were 
being heard less and less in the land, a renaissance of * 
interisst in modem languages is manifestly upon us and 
a revolution in methodology is yielding impressive results. 
It seems clear that much could now be done by the Govern- 
ment and by private organizations to lend support to ethnic 
frroups in their efforts to maintain their linguistic and 
cultural ^^.eritage.^ Only tine uill tell whether this end ca> 
oe achieved ifl a lasting^ viay in our country. The lansua:;e 
^'^acher, through his understanding of the ethnic child 's^^ 
attitudes and real needs, can play a major role in e:rploit- 
inr this important linguistic resource in the national 
interest. 7 

2. The maiii'Eenance of ethnic values, customs, etc., is 

necessary to the L^igrant^s <^elf -image at least to 

the transition point in nis acculturation whera he 

can comfortably operate with the overlay of American 

culture impinging on his personal and social activitiec 

tJ^e fact has often been ignored that to human 

beings bom into any language and' culture, that language 
and culture represent their ottu existence as human beings— 
their ovjn particular ^ray of being human— -and "that taking 
this ax^ay from them is in a very real sense an atteinpt to 
take away their lives—an attsrnpt to destroy what they are 
and to make them a different kind of being. This is true 
even when they are willing to assist in this process of 
destruction.^ 

3« America is strong and will tend to grow stronger to 
the extent that the pluralistic nature of its society 
is encouraged -as a means of 'counteracting the homog- 
enising effects of modernism, media, automation, etc. 



7 

Gerard J. Brault, "Some Misconceptions about Teaching American 
Ethnic Children Their Mother Tongue," Modem Lang uage Journal, 

Vol. XLVIII, No. 2 (Febiniaiy, 1!?6)|),- pTTT^ ' 

Christian, Ibid., p* 160. 
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Heretofore, ,the problem of the acculturation of the 
bilingual child has been considered largely a local problem* 
It has recently become a problem of national concern largely 
because of its intimate relationship to other national pro- 
-grams — with the civil rights program, the war on poverty, 
the attempt to establish equal economic opportunity for 
everyone, to adjust to automation and to the disappearance 
of jobs except for the educated, and to the bettement cf 
our image abroad*^ 

»- ' . ' / 

Endorsement of the above tenets has resulted/in major curricu- 

lar revisions, impressive at the prototypical levels, invxDlving 
the following: 

1* Beginning of subject matter instruction^^in the- native 
' language thus removing the language barrier as an 
obstacle to lear .ing. 

Nevertheless, educational practice in the United 
States supports the '.ethnocentric illusion' that for a 
child bom in this country English is not a foreign lan- 
guage, and virtually all instruction in schools is through 
the medium of Fnglish.^O 

2# Gradual shift to Ehglish as the language of instruction 
as a means of mastering English as communication too# 

3« Continuing some, course v/ork in the native language as a 
means of insuring foreign language maintenance.^^ 



^Christian, ibid« , p* 162 

Bruce Gaarder, "Teaching the Bilingual Child: Research, Develop- 
ment, and Policy, Modern Language Journal , Vol. XLIX, No. 2 ' 
(March, 1965), p. iMl ~ 
Upor :^rther detail on curriculum design and content see Andersson, 
op. cit^ , pp. 158-160, Gaarder, op. cit» , pp. l68, 173> Pauline M. 
Rojas, "Instructional Materials and Aids to Pacilitate Teaching the 
Bilingual Child* Modem Language Journal , Vol. XLIX, No. U (April, 
1965), pp. 237-9 and the reference to m^iterials available for 
Pranco-Americans in Gerard J. Brault's ^*^ome Misconceptions About 
Teaching American Ethnic Children Their i^icther Tongue," Ilodem 
Language Journal, Vol* XLVIII, No. 2 (Pebruary, 196U), p. 69^ . 
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U. Providing a greater latitude for dialectical differ- 
ences apparent in the use of the native language. 

• The dialectal traits oi immigrant languages are, of 
course, grossly exaggerated by many language teachers v?ho 
fail to appreciate the essentially diverse nature of lan- 
guage and the ai^tif iciality of standardization. Dialectal 
. pronunciation, which is doubtless the major source of 
irritation for teachers, is hardly a phenomenon restricted 
to immigrant languages. 1-2 

In the opinion of the writer, the puristic attitude of 
French teachers in the States has to a great extent resulted 
in the unfortunate neglect of French-speaking Canada as a 
vast cultural and linguistic resource. 
5- A systematic cross-disciplinary attempt to expose the 
student to the significant features of his native 
cultural heritage (historical, social, anthropological • 
as well as literary) with special emphasis on dispell- 
ing the myth of denigrating sterotj^es. 
That such a curricular design will facilitate acculturation 
while insuring language mainienance is unquestionable* The pro- 
cess can be further vitalized if^ an element of reciprocity 
involved, if the American student gives- token that he is willing 
not only to accept the foreign speaker but even to meet him half- 
way, that he is anxious- to respect the latter^s cultural heritage 
and share his language experiences in €he foreign idiom . In this 
sense, learning a foreign language becomes a societal function* 



Brault, ibid ., p. 68. 
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Identifying and ^'qualifying'' teachers of the appropriate ethnic 
group needs the attpr^tion of the profession as an .iinportant step 
to facilitate student-student and student-teacher interaction. 

V/e presume that the earlier the area of coiranonality is 
identified the blatter. V/e subnit that the early grades may not 
be too soon* " 



Dr. Roger A» Fillet 
University of Chicago 
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Section IV 

VMAT IS THERE TO BE SSrjI IN THE CHYSTA.L BALL? 

In any attempt to engage in educational conjecture concerning 
the future of FLES, it shoufd be noted that both idealisiri and 
imagination are needed. This section provides a wide range of ideas 
about the future of FLES« 

In the first essay, a* proposed plan for foreign language 
instruction from the kindergarten level to the college level 
is developed* This might be a starting point for getting national 
concensus on the scope , sequence and content of foreign language 
instruction* 

The author of the second article examines the , seemingly 
prophetic theories of Marshall HcLuhan* Foreign language- educators 
may profit from an exploration into the multi-sensory world he 
depicts with an eye toward discovering the child^s present and 
fu+-re needs and then, making provision to meet these needs* 

The author of the third paper focuses upon the FLES class- 
room of 1987 , unveiling a wide range of the materials, equip- 
ment and "educational immersion" which may or may not be in 
store for the FLES pupil x>f the future. How do ^ou view the ~ 
FLES classroom of the future? 



• . The Sequence - Kindergarten to College 

In preparing this sequential development of Foreign Language 
fron Kindergarten through the University level, it has bee^n the 
authors' aim to demonstrate the future role of FLES in a well- 
articulated foreign- language program. 

ilany educators still feel that the value of FLES is question- 
able; however, this is a short-sighted' view of what should be one 
iJidispensible link in the chain of articulated language develop- 
ment. For FLES can only continue to be effective if it truly 
links the introduction of language learning to the more sophisti- 
cated and purposeful acquisition of the basic skills. ' Therefore, 
it has been our purpose to remove the focus from FLES alone and 
give an overview of FLES in its proper perspective as a link in 
this chain, or sequence. 

Our proposed sequence will consist of the following levels 
of competency: 

K) 

1> Pre-Level I 
2) . 

3) 

li) Level I 
5) 

6) 

7) Level II 
8) 

9) ' 
10) Level III 

11) 

^2) Level IV 
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13) 

— Ih) 



.Level V (Phase A) 



15) 
16) 



Level V (Phase F)* 



PRE-LEVEL I 

This initial stage of language learning will be designated 
as a "language lead-in" and v?ill serve as the basis for behavioral 
development or a prelude to the comencanent of listening and 
speaking skills* as presented in the dialog-centered materials 
presently available for Level I 

* The authors feel that the K-2 sequence should be devoted to 
ejqieriences that will take fullest^advantage of the commonly 
accepted psycholinguistic construct that the pre-school child 
possesses the kinetic, ability to produce the necessary sounds of 
any or all languages. This ability, which declines the age of 
six, is impervious to interf (trence from the native patterns not 
yet fully imprinted* Therefore, the activities of Pre-Level I 
vrill be designed to reinforce those sounds peculiar to the phonemic 
system of the target lariguage* 

Concurrent with these activities, the learner will be 
systematically bombarded with tightly structured drill which 
must net be considerecJ as communicative in nature. In other 
words, the phonemic patterns of the language are being imprinted 
at the pre-cognitive level. Nelson Brooks alluded to this 
incorporation of structured drill at the earliest possible stage 
in his statement that structured drill makes no pretense of 
being communication. "It is exercise in structural dexterity 
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undertaken solely for the sake of practice, in order that per- 
formance may become habitual and automatic." (I960) 

This tenet was Initially expressed in the findings of 
Gesell (19U0), in that language is first of all "play" or a • 
social response without a specific communicative aspect. 

In preparing the learner for Le/el I, the authors feel that 
the .-ibove psy^.-hological construct is in accordance with what 
Miller, Galanter, and Pribram (I960) have called "meta-plans." 
V/hlle the meta-plan must b© kept in mind as the integral whole or 
Gestalt, the parts of -the whole, i. e.,-the phonemic system of 
the second language mst be systematically presented in order to 
provide the foundation for the "plans to generate plans" of 
granmatical usage. ^ 
LEVEL I 

Level I will consist of a continuation and e:g>ansion of those 
items and activities introduced in the prior learning phase. For 
the first time the learner will be introduced to :.tructure pat- 
terns in basic dialogue form as a means of interpersonal communi- 
cation. In this level the learner will be expected to manipulate 
the comon form patterns which constitute the basic building 
blocks of the structure of the language. Only linguij,tically 
sound and culturally valid items should be used. 

Near the midpoint of this level, the learner will be intro- " 
duced to the basic sound system of the language through the 
alphabet to acquaint him with the orthographical configuration 
of the language before vievring the written word. 
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The skills of reading and vriting will then be introduced 
siir.uU^eously by utilizing only structures vhlc'r. the child has 
previously mastered. ^ 

If at the end of this level, a child can, as Nelson Brooks 
states in Language and Language Learning (I960), "recognize and 
employ correctly the forms that are appropriate," then he is 
readj'[tQ embark upon the stream of Level II • 

> L£VSL II 

ijevel 11 must, of necessity, begin with a recapitulation of 
all previously acquired habits, but this is not to be construed 
as a "deja vu" experience but rather a broadened and expanded 
basis upon which the learner may continue the development of the 
four basic skills. 

The role of listening and speaking is not diminished; reading 
continues to encompass only material previously mastered; and 
t^riting vill involve. dictation, completion, and recombination of 
drilled oral patterns. 

Structure is continually re-entered and reinforced with 
explanation in the mother tongue only when necessary for compre- 
hension. 

At the end of Level II, the leamer is expected to be adept 
and efficient vath all structures iii his immediate linguistic 
environment. 

LEV5L III 

The advent of Level III should find the student totaUy 
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immersed in the language. From this point he should be able 
to follow the spokeh language at a moderate pace, to demand 
clarification or explanation within the bounds of learned struc- 
ture, and U) assume the responsibility of originating new avenues 
of discovery. 

Nov; that the learnfer has acquired a substantial degree of 
facility in the four skills, the teacher should assume the role 
of an equal partner in the educative adventui-e leading the stu- 
dent into a deeper understanding of the total culture of the 
people vrhose language he is acquiring. 

His command of the structure of the language is now such that 
the use of grammatical analysis will be beneficial to the height- 
ened control and manipulation of his language schemata. 

Until this point, the learner has existed within the" bounds 
of an adequate but artificial environment which sought to synthe- 
size the true culture. 

The learner is now ready for an advanced placement progran 
which will transport him for progressively longer periods of time 
to an educational institution in French Canada which will partici- 
pate in a type of twinning program such as is now in the pilot 
stage at the College of Mount St. Joseph on the Ohio under the 
direction of Sister Ruth Adelaide. (Mote; See FLES Report I967) 

LEVEL IV 

Level IV will be a phase of continued expansion and further 
e^gjloration of areas of personal interest to the learner. 
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At this -level, the educational year will be extended for 
^hose- highly motivated individuals who, accompanied by their 
teacher, will take advantage of participating in an educationally 
sound sumner foreign language program abroad. These programs 
will continue to combine study and day-to-day confrontation in 
the natixral environment - of the Language • • 

LEVIL V 

Level V will consist of two phases for the singular student 

who wishes to incorporate the foreign language into his career 
« 

goals. 

Hiring the first two years at the university level, the 
learner will divide his *,ime equally between his home university 
and a cooperative university in France. This will allow for the 
acquisition and comparison of basic courses in both his mother 
tongue and the milieu of the second language. 

The concluding phase in this sequence of foreign language 
learning will place the student in a highly specialized educational 
institution of his choice where French is the native language. 
At the conclusion of his studies, he then might be granted a 
bachelor ^s degree by the sponsoring U. institution and also a - 
diploma by the French institution. 

V^hile realizing that several facets of this long-range 
foreign language sequence are still in the conceptual* stage, the 
authors feel that if present trends continue, such as the pre- 
viously mentioned pilot program in twinning, the several HDEA 
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somer programs for undergraduate prospective foreign language 
teachers, and Notre Dame's recent program in cooperation with 
the Unlverstte Catholique de I'oest at Angers, France, then It 
iwy be that we have actually been conservative in our projections. 



Homer B. E|yess 

New Orleans, Louisiana 

Robert L. Kastner 
Nev; Orleans, Louisiana 
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PERCEPTION .IHD MEDIA RE; 
MARSHALL McLUHAN 

There is more to be learned outside of the classroom than 'in 
it. Books are now art formis and, as instruments of learning, 
have become obsolete. So claims Marshall McLuhan, the enidite, 
insouciant prophet of the age of electronic communication. He 
set a number of scholars, educators and "ad" men on their ear (also 
eye, nose and throat — if we adhere to his multi-sensory approach) 
^ri.th the publication of The Gutenberg Galaxy , Understanding Media: 
The Extensions of Man > The Medium is the Massage ^ and a number of 
articles on mass communication media. He has challenged the poner 
of the printed word, the efficacy of books to educate and most of 
the hallovred traditions and revered foundations of educational 
dogma. The prolific Mr. McLuhan has evoked or provoked a wealth 
of response. Even his most sincere detractors, however, grudg- 
ingly, credit McLuhan with shedding light, rousing interest or at 
least alerting the academic \^rorld to the unique' quality and import 
of electronic communication media. Not that he has adc'ressed him- 
self solely to the acac^emic. community. Though he has taken dead 
aim on the business of education, his theories have implications 
for any area involving communications. Indeed, he applies his^ 
theories to every aspect of daily life. 

To paraphrase McLuhan without making a judgment on what he 
is saying is not easy. .But, in short, oversimplified form, the 
basic premise of McLuhanism is that our society and those of the 
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past have been influenced more by the media employed than by the 
content conveyed (He includes any information -purveying article* 
such as clothing, clocks, money, etc.). All media are extension's 
of one or more human faculties. The ax is an extension of the 
hand, the wheel of the foot, 'the book of the eye, the radio of the 
ear, and T. V. of the central nervous '^stem. In order to under- 
stand change, we must understand the way in which these media 
function as environments. The extension of one of our faculties 
alters the relationship and balance of the senses, our performance 
and reactions and finally, the way in which we view the world . 
This is the importance of the medium itself.^ 

The alphabet and the printed word, an extension of the eye, 
overthrew the dominion of oral communication and completely 
altered our sensory balance. We became visually oriented— to see 
was to believe. Spoken language v/as no longer the sole medium 

for the exchange of ideas. It , was now possible to experience the 

I) 

stimulation of another man's thoughts without direct contact. 
Individual ism, the private vievjpoint, non-Involvement, and detach- 
ment vjere a result. We could observe from a distance of both 
time and space e:3qDerience vxithout becoming involved. THE VJRITTEN 
LANGUAGE AND PRINT SIGNALED THE HID OF THE' PRE-LITERATE, TRIBAL 
SOCIETY. 

The prescribed order- of v/ords, one necessarily following 
another in a horizontal straight line, exerted an enormous influ- 
ence on modes of thought and reactions of man to his world. He 
now tended to reduce everything to its component parts. The 



alphabet and the arbitrary symbols for meaning were the first 
steps in the fragmentation of our activities. Step-by-step, 
"specialism," the habit of thinking in fragmer^ts, bits and pieces, 
became, literally, the order of the day, as one outgrowth of the. 
linear order of the printed text. Unifoimity, consistency, and 
continuity of the sequential linear form led to assembly line pro- 
cedure, developments in the physical sciences and the ascendancy 
of logic • 

The electronic age has brought us back to* the pre-literate 
tribal vorld. V.Tiat McLuhan calls its "allatonceness" has removed 
barriers of time and space, throvi.ng us all into a "global 
village • " The iranediateness and community of attention of elec - 
trie media have leversed the effect of print. As the candidate 
tells us, eye-to-eye, his thoughts, v?e are aware of our partici- 
pation as one of a vast audience. Vie are again in-person observers. 
Experience involves us because vje are there. As print prompted 
an explosion, T. V. had brought an ''implosion." McLuhan states 
that "T« v. ' involves air 6'f the senses and that our electronic or 

electric technology has reduced the prijiacy of the visual. 

"Seeing is believing" has now become passe. "At the high speeds 
of electric communication, purely visual means of apprehending 
the world are no longer possible; they are just too slovy to be 
relevant or effective."^ T. V. demands total involvement— it wraps 



•Marshall McLuhan and Quentin Fiore. The Medium Is the Massage . 
(NevT York: Bantam Books, 1967), p# 63. 
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around the viewer. Viewer, according to HcLuhan, is not quite 
accurate. He feels that. the viewer is in reality the screen on 
which the meaningless array of three million dots per second vihich 
make up the T. V. image, are projected. The vievyer selects only 
a small number of dots to form a picture, supplying what is 
lacking to make the image meaningful. This makes "T. V. a "cool" 
medium. 

l^Iarshall McLuhan classifies all media as either hot or cool. 
The cool medium requires involvement, forces the viewer, listener 
or user to fill in the blank spaces of the meager information 
supplied. A hot medium provides well-defined information. Movies 
are hot, T. V. cool; radio is hot, the telephone cool; a photograph 
is hot, a cartoon cool; a lecture is hot, a seminar cool. People, 
also, can project a hot or cool image. T. V. commercials are 
becoming more and more cool. Story line is minimal; the viewer 
must supply it. The cool T. V. technique has had its effect on 
movies and current writing even though T. V. itself xs not regarded 
as an influence. "Each new technology creates an environment that 
is itself regarded as corrupt and degrading. Yet the new one 
turns its predecessor into an art f6rm."2 The old media becomes 
the content of the new. Movies are the content of T. V., books 
viere the content of movies, etc. 

In spite of the immediate accessibility of the present 

2 

Marshall McLuhan. Understanding Media: The Extensions of 
Han. (Nevr York: McGraw Hill, 196U;, p. ix. 
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through the courtesy of electric media, we tend to live in the just 
past past. »-'S ARE DRIVBIG TilTO THE FUTORE LOCKBG BACKV.ViruD. ft 
is this "rear view mirror approach" v;hich IIcLuhan claims is 
especially prevalent in education. "In an age when even such 
staid institutions as banlcs and insurance companies have been 
altered almost beyond recognition, today's typical classroom — in 
physical layout, methods and content of instruction^=^till 
resembles the classroom of thirty or more years ago."^ Instead 
of providing an active involved role for the student vrho is 
participating and vjholly involved in his out of school environ- 
ment, the educational system maintains the same information 
dispensing posture as it has for generations. The- immediate and 
total. electronic global environment into which the student is no\j 
"plugged in" has little relationship to the print oriented, frag- 
mented, linear school vrorld. The student of the T. V. generation 
has not been molded by the tyranny of print. His sense of 
balance is not dominated by the visual. It is this non-reality 
and lack of currentness of the school approach which McLuhan 
sites as a prime cause of school cJrop-outs. "Young people are 
looking for a forrriula for putting on the universe- participation 
mystique ^ They do not look for detached patterns— for ^jays of 
relating themselves to the world, a la nineteenth century."^ 



ilarshall HcLuhan and George B. Leonard. "The Future of Education, 
The Class of I968," Look, 31 (February 21, I967), p. 23. 

^licLuhan and Fiore, op^ cit. , p. IIU. 
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It wuld appear, if we are to believe McLuhan, that we are suf- 
fering not a generation gap, but a MEDIA GAP* 

It is the role of the school and the educator now, he says, 
to provide the student with "cool" means of learning; he must be 
self-taught and self -motivated. His motivation will depend on 
seeing the relationship between what is available to him in the 
schools and what is needed in the world. "The signals say that 
something is out of phase, that most present-day schools may be 
lavishing vast and increasing amounts of time and energy prepar- 
ing students foi^ a world that no longer exists. "^ 

VAiat does McLuhan see as a solution for the school of the 
future? Of prime importance will be an alteration or shift of 
the traditional roles of student and teacher with emphasis on ^'^ 
interaction. The teacher will be the director, generating inter - 
est and providing the means and opportunity for the student to 
teach himself. Responsibility for learning will rest on the 
learner and there will be a change of emphasis from instruction 
to discovery--not the controlled pre-detemined discovery of the 
"inquirer method" but real probing into unsolved problems . Two 
way T. Y. will aid students in expanding horizons and in gathering 
new experiences. Computers vrill not only serve up a diet of per- 
sonalizsed programmed instruction and individual scheduling for 
each student but will also assume the role of memory banki Stu- 
dents will focus their attention on the ground rules and premises 



HcLuhan and Leonard,- op. cit. , p. 23. 



of each discipline and little on the content* Since the accinula- 

tion of facts will be the province of a machins and, therefore, 

irnnediately accessible vrorldvide, the use of human memory xjill 

•change. "Our ^lectrically'-confif^ured viorld has forced us to move 

from the habit of dat'i classification to the mode of pattoni 

recognition*"^ The age of specialization v;ill have passed and 

the lines betv;een cisc^iplines V7ill be indistinct. "Paradoxically, 

automation makes liberal education mandatory."*^ In spite of the 

fact that McLuhan has t6lled the knell of the individualist each 

of his re-tribalized, totally involved students is going- to be 

an extremely individual product, his education specific and unique. 

In assessing the influence and impact of the McLuhan outlook 

on what vje are doaig or ,what v;e should be doing in education^ vie 

are farted with overload. There is just too much. M. I-i. has 

bombarded us with theory and projection all of v/hich he has given 

eq'Aal weight and value. Selective brovjsing arid consumption is 
the better part of valor, since it would seem that there may be 

other implications for the T. V. generation aclded to those McLulian 

suggests. r ' 

Jolin Steel Smith has explored the simultaneousness of modem 

media (reading* vrith 1^. V. and hi fi on, etc.) "But because of the 

complex revolution in communications that has ovex^taken us in the 



. i-IcLuhan and Fiore, op. cit .,' y. 63* 
'ilcLuhan, op> cit., p-^ 357» 



.past half century, >7e are able to absorb many kinds of instruc- 
tion and entertainment, a new variety of experience, - at the saine 
Lime. Simultaneousness has become possible in our daily lives. 
It is characteristic of our culture*"^ These statements certainly 
do not refute McLuhan's premise that the electronic age involves 
total sense experience, but it may suggest something other than 
his resultant total involvement. One of the basics of 
McLuhanism is that the immediacy and the sensory impact^ of T. V. 
has produced* a tumed-on, involved generation and has resulted • 
in multi-sensoiy experieWe for all viewers* But^ possibly our 
tumed-on T. V. generation has also learned to tune oiit to a 
degree unknown and unnecessary in the non-elecfcric generation. 
If they have experi-enced total sense involvement, perhaps they 
are also prey to an equal and opposite reaction. In an environ- 
ment in which the cumulative decibel readings for one day must 
surely exceed those amassed in all of the centuries preceding 
the invention of the ^steajn engine, every human auditory apparatus * 
has had to become increasingly selective. Under constant bombard- 
ment of the senses we develop a hierarchy of attention, and learn, 
when necessary, to turn off the ijnput entirely. The ability to 
turn off the sense volume completely has become a requirement of 
life in the electronic age* 

^James Steel anith. "Simultaneousness," fiiglish Journal , 57 
(May, 196tf), p. 696. , 
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Turning out may be only one aspect of electronic media 
assault, KcLuhan proposes that the effect of T# V, upon the 
totality of sensory Lmput has altered the visually dominated sense 
of balance of the "Gutenberg \Jorld" and our young are therefore 
out of step in print oriented schools. Smith feels that some so^^t 
of sense rebalance or discrimination affects us allt "Ambiguity, 
blur, is one of the risks of living in a culture v^here more than 
one set of mental pores are often open at the same time. • .We 
have all developed, at least in some areas, a lack of mental and 
emotional intensity, an ability to fail to register experience. 
V/e seem to have developed passivity. Rather than cope irith a 
division of concentration, we sit in electric mid-stream and let 
the current flow around us. Indeed, our attention, much sought 
and valued hy those vjho sponsor the programming which inundates 
our senses is like that Scarlet Pimpernel of those olden days of 
print — elusive. Me must be wooed. Our attention is invited, 
solicited, titilated, and coaxed. Are vje becoming accustomed to 
being pandered to and pampered? "I vjon't pay attention unless 
you deserve it and keep me interested." The hard sell went by the 
wayside because we had learned to tune out. The soft sell has 
become a .booby trap^ 

VJhat about the "nov;" generation vihich has been surrounded by 
this plethora of sensation from the cradle* A tune-out mechanism, 
the age old prerogative of the dreamer, comes as standard 



Ibid ., pp. 698-699. 
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equipment on every five year old model who passes through the 
school house door# Hoi; do Me de-activate the device? V/e may have 
to take a clue from the pro's of shou biz with whom we are in com- 
petition. Note: The high school graduate has been exposed to 
15^0CX) hour-s of T. V. time tut only 10,800 hours of school time.^^ 
OJR SlUDENT PERHAPS CANNOT AND PROBABLY VJILL NOT FOCUS HIS ATTQITION 
UlILESS VJE VJDO AND VJIN HIM VJITH A GOOD PERFORMANCE. The time has 
passed when we can assume that students of any a^e know how to or 
are willing to concentrate on that which they do not find inter ^ 
esting. 

Ve are facing as great a change in outlook, receptivity, and 
learning patterns ir. studerits who have grown up totally in the 
age of T. V, as those who first matured totally surrounded by 
literacy. Probably the change is even greater due to the sudden 
and almost complete accessibility of T. V. and its ability to con- 
dition from the cradle. Are we, as a consequence of media L^qDact, 
losing the ability to concentra^/e? -'HHt Is it ijr^ortant? Is it 
inevitable? ^hh<- v/ill this ability to focus become as obsolete as 
that ol identifying an enemy by scent? Educators may not only 
have t;o decide if their students are now perceiving in a more 
sjTitheslzed vjay or are losing the ability to focus on one or tvra 
sets of sensory input, but also, if reversal of these tendencies 
is either desirable or possible. V/hatever the decision, change 

^°John M. Culkin, S. J. "A Schoolman's Guide to Marshall McLuhan," 
The Saturday Review , 50 (March 18, 1967), p. 71. 
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In the traditional school organisation and approach to teaching 
and learning .is a necessity. The 'Captive audience of the school - 
room, conditioned to^ ennui in education^ bludgeoned into malle - 
ability by eraies^ and resigned to the notion of the school as 
the only key to learning and success^ has revolted. 

Changes in the- traditional school organization aimed at 
dealing with the new lejimer — non-graded classrooms, team teach* 
ing, teaching machines, Individual learning situations, and the 
game appro'ach^^—are not really new in the field of education, 
bit their increased popularity indicates an attempt to remove the 
status quo stigma from elementary and high schools. ^ The changes 
in foreign language instruction In the past few years puts those 
of us in that area well along the road to HcLuhan.^s happy 'hunting 
ground. The audio-lingual approach, language laboratory, and 
programmed material for self -instruction adhere to his doctrine 
in most respects. It is possible for the foreign language student 
to become involved, self -motivated and self-taught on a multl- • 
sensory basis. V/e can aim for the day when all foreign lancuago 
students will be able to learn in a natural way in a con^Duter 
controlled, complete foreign language environment. 

But what to do Ulll the cybemaut comes* Marshall KcLuh^n 
Is calm and cool l^ecaus.e he has the secret. \*/hether or not we 
choose to follow his ,conq>lete route through the looking glass, 

^^Elliot Carson. "Games in the Classroom," Saturday Reviet? , 50 
(April 15, 1967) pp. 62-61;. 
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he has blueprinted the change in student porceptior* and resultant 
educational requirements. Vftiether or not we. are happy about the 
change, whether or not we think that it is an ijnprov«nent, 
HclAihan has something to tell us about the ulectrlc beast which 
have gnawed away at the neat, ordered bag of all-knowledge which 
was once the exclusive property of the edhicational establishment. 
VJe may suspect sometimes that this pied piper is lea4in|i us up the 
garden path, ("I don't necessarily agree with eveiy thing I say," say a 
MclAxhan), but his message for those who now purport to cultivate 
the. field of education is hOV/, this minute, to adapt what we have 
at our disposal,. HOVJ to reach the tumei on or tuned out student 
in the present school set-up in which we inust function. "Cool 
it." 



V 



Virginia Cramer 
Hinsdale, Illinois 
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VJEDNESDAY 10: CO A.M., A 198? REPORT ON 
FRENCH III THE SLHaiTAHY SCHOOL 



Wednesday 10:00 A. M. Is privileged time for fifth graders in 
our Iowa City Elenentary Schools, the time of a special kind of • 
French lesson and tests. It has been so now for three years, 
since it was in 1981i that the spectacular change occurred in foreign 
language teaching and learning, when our schools, like most in the 
nation, turned to Computer Assisted Instruction (CAl) and became 
equipped with the new mass produced, contact 9010 computer model. 
lie remember that the first bold experiment in this field began 
only tvrenty years ago with the use of the IM 7010 system at the 
college level in the German language.! The bulky, very costly 
complex has since been replaced by our present system, which is 
a two-part equipment of a fairly small size, easy to handle, 
while it offers miraculous efficiency. Part one is installed in 
a room that looks veiy mch lilce the now obsolete, traditional 
language laboratories, with fifty booths, each one consisting 
essentially of an operation box, elaborated keyboard, T. V. 
screen and sensitive writing tablet. It may be noted tliat every 
classroom in the school is flanked ty such a lab, since CAI 
functions for the benefit of not only foreign languages but most 



•The eroDsriment was conducted at the Thomas J. Watson Research 
Center, International Business Machines Coiporatior, and 
rf-r>orbGd by E. N. Adams, A. V/. Morrison and J. M. Reddy in the 
Hc-p-rn Language Journal (January 1966). 
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of other modem subjects taught in elementary schools. 

The IBM 9010 provides what FLES students have come to call' 
fondly Fm time (Fly Etjr Myself). During these CAI Wednesday 
morning thirty minute sessionsy and as early as their second 
semester of French, fifth graders indeed develop a stimlating 
feeling of achievement and independence- They can perform a 
multiple language operation by themselves, they can take pleasant 
tests as well as rece\ve immediate and accurate information from 
the computer concerning their performance. But above all^ they 
can do individual drilling and.be corrected at the proper time, 
mistakes being gently but precisely indicated l^r an orange light 
blinking at the right moment. A special feature of this recent 
model of the computer allows different pace of all spoken xjords 
and accompanying projection pictures without sound or intonation 
distortion. Thus, the less alert or slow students are not dis- 
advantaged . 

Part two of the equipment (which will be dealt with later) 
is in the classroom itself. It is reserved for the exclusive 
pedagogical use of the teacher. 

0 

0 0 

The main tasks of the 9010, which are testing, grading after 
scoring, monitoring, summarizing as well as storing data, are 
symbolized by the letters TGMS or TGM which happen to be the 
initials of our highly respected educator, Theodore Gabriel 
McSa^yer, whose programmed FLES materials have not been sur- 
passed to this date. The numerous advantages of the TGM method. 



its eirphasis on accuracy and integration of all items have 
been often praised. Less knovsn, however, but' nonetheless as 
irr^iortant, is what has been named the fifth dimension in FLES 
instruction, the teaching of culture. Ehonnous progress has 
been made in the teaching of the four skills, culture and civili- 
zation, but these had never been given true consideration and the 
place they deser-. 3 until now, in spite of being recommended in 
early FLES methods books, such as Mary Finocchiaro's and llargaret 
Eriksson's, which were published in the sixties, and the 196^ 
report of the National FLES Coiriaittee on Culture. In the TGII 
method, not only are all scenes filmed in French homes and schools, 
but the culture items are constantly re-evaluated and brought up 
to date. The (Y) process which permits recordings of adult 
voices to be automatically changed into children's is of course 
an additional improvement— less costly, we are told, than tiying 
to find French children who could, while acting out dialogues, 
speak the right words in a natural and convincing way. Also', the 
TGM materials are free of the too many civilization mistakes which 
were found until recently in manuals printed by the best publish- 
ing companies; for instance, French children eating at the dinner 
table with their left hand on the lap inotead of the table, as 
table manners require in Francej or Jean and Catherine's glasses 
filled with winej or errors in types of gestures, clothingj or 
shocking mistakes in kinds of architecture such as guillotine 
windows in old provincial French houses. Incredibly enough, these 
textbooks used the same background of houses for both French and 
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and Spanish scenesl Because so many little errors can be 
accumulated in drawings, thus giving the students false infonna- 
^\rlon, illustrations other than those done by a guided foreign 
artist, have been banished from foreign language books. Photo- 
graphs are more reliable. 

In brief, teaching of French culture presents a two-fold 
aspect. On the one hand, it deals accurately with the usual 
items of the present foreign way of life: on the other hand it is 
intended as a means of counteracting our matter of fact, technical 
life and attempting to provide youngstei-s with general esthetic 
education. Poetry does that especially well-. It does it with a 
limited, integrated language, using a selected high. frequency 
vocabulary and basic patterns, adapted to age groups and their 
proficiency levels. Poems are short with rhymes and traditional 
French meters. They gre meant to be read and/or memorized and 
recited in a" loud voice, with several students-participating. 

An essential pedagogical footnote needs to bo added at this 
point. It concerns a method designed to help us ke^ up-to-date 
with the teaching of contemporary culture. For all theit excel- ' 
lency, the TBI materials utilizing current significant cultural 
events. for dialogue topics, have to stop at the end of the book, 
, while civilization goes on and must be studied, even by fifth and 
sixth graders. A few of us remember, for example, an event that, 
took place in 1962 when French minister of culture Andre Malraux 
brought the Mona Lisa for a visit to two American museums, and 
was welcomed by Jacqueline Kennedy. The detailed story was easily 
'} 
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woven into series of sL*nple dialogues and sketches, crystallizing 
and grc. ing quite a number of cultural items, all the easier to 
be understood by children, since they had read the accounts and 
seen countless pictures of La Joconde in magazines. A few of the 
items were names of important peo] nd places, such as Leonardo 
da Vinci, Jacqueline Kennedy, Andre Kialraux, Musee du Louvre, 
Philadelphia Museum of Art; concept and meaning of a museum of 
art, of esthetic values j description of the portrait in the paint- 
ing. The vocabulary was basic, reviewing numbers and dates 
(Quel age a La Joconde? Oil habite-t-elle? , Est-ce qu^elle voyage 
quelquefois? Combien d'annees y a-t-il'dans un siecle? Dans 
quatre siecles? etc.). Olyn^Dics in Grenoble in I968, watched 
on T. V. throughout the country, offered a jumping-off point 
for a good geography lesson pn that part of France, on seasons, 
winter sports. More recently, the long awaited opening of the 
tunnel under the English Channel at the Straights of Dover between 
France and England constituted an excellent cultural item for 
studying new means of transportation and for acquainting pupils 
vjith first elements of economics within their vocabulary and 
syntax ringe, of course. 

But only a few teachers and therefore, a handful of students, 
had the privilege of using this kind o^* supplementary materials, 
even if they could be helped in their -difficult creative endeavor 
by ^sample models found in the TGI'I books. Now it is available to 
all FLES teachers of French thanks to the newly created FLBSIS 
(FLES Information Service). A. specialized team of teachers is 
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watching at all times for significant world events, selecting 
preferably those that concern Prance and the USA, that lend them- 
selves to conaents on ideas of friendship and cooperation betvjeen 
the two countries, VJi thin four weeks, they convert the event into 
dialogues and stories acconqjanied recordings and filmstrips. 
These are prepared for three levels: FC o2, TC 03, FC OU (French 
Culture for respectively second, third and fourth year), to be 
used at the end of the first semester level or the beginning of 
the second senester. Th^ are then distributed to the schools 
which subscribe to this service. At preatnt, the FLESIS team is 
x%^orking at culturally packaging an important "fifteen-day old 
happening," which was the first realization of the bold New York 
School Exchange Plan. Two hundred fifty sixth graders flew to 
Visit with Parisian families for one week, while two hundred 
fifty French children came back with them to spend the sepond 
week in the New York area. The New York -Paris two-hour trip 
made this eijqperience possible. 

0 

0 0 

Let us come back, however, to our Vfednesday morning session 
and follow the activities of Cathy, a girl in the fifth grade, 
who is in her second semester of French. The class is quiet. 
The students are. working on individual projects: some are read- 
* ing, like the students of Spanish (who take tests at different 
times), others, like Cathy, are engaged in an FMS session. Cathy 
goes to a large box which looks like a candy or cigarette 
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machine. It is perforated like a beehive by hundredsof com- 
partments. As far as French is concerned, it contains forty-five 
FH^ packages fifty times, or twenty-two hundred fifty items. 
Each one of the fifteen consists of three series: lA, 1A«, IB, 
2A, 2AS 2B, etc.*.. A' is an alternate to A; B is a step higher 
than A, and is designed for students whose grades reported by the 
corputer are classified as good or excellent, in a scale of five 
marics: P for Poor, I for Insufficient, V for Average, G for 
Good and E for Excellent. According to the general ujage in the 
elementary schools, only five small packs will be used the first 
semester, since a little more time is needed to reacquaint 
pupils with our precise language techniques, as well as automatic 
handling of computer switches. But ten tests are given in the 
second semester. Sixth graders will take six and twelve tests 
respectively dui*ing the first and second semesters. 

Cathy pushes a button and gets her pack. It is number 10, 
corresponding to approximately the sixth week of instruction in 
the second semester. Number 10 consists essentially of a mini- ^ 

r 

tape and a microfilm. (After she is through with this 30-minute 
experience, after all results have been processed and stored on 
one card, she will return the card and place it in a filing 
cabinet under her name. She will also drop the used package in 
a computer slot where it will be guided immediately to its 
initial position among the 2250 compartments. 

Catl^ is ready to begin the FMS Session. The first exercise 
always starts with repetition of words. Today Cathy repeats 
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vocabulary featuring the sounds (e), (o) and (o). To the 
thirty-six such vjords she already knows, eight new ones are 
added. They belong to a text and questions she viill hear fof 
^the first time in Exercise II. They are: Lyon, Bordea/x, Aniens , 
soudain, chemin, vont, partons, allons . At the same tine a map 
of France with names of the main cities is projected on the small 
individual booth screen. As Cathy pronounces the second 'syllable 
of " Bordeaux , " the orange light blinks; the word is then pronounced 
again by the model voice; Cathy repeats it and this time it is 
with the correct non-diphthongized (o). In the next part of the 
same exercise, she has to repeat a number of other sentences such 
as Je vais a pied ; ils vont a pied; j e vais a Bordeaux; comment 
y allez-vous?; j'y vais en auto , etc. The sentences are grouped 
according to their structures; often they are introduced in 
pattern practice exercises. Cathy made no mistakes. But had 
she, a large orange light would have appeared on the right-hand 
side of the keyboard, followed by the repeated senteirces. The 
smal^ orange light would have blinked just before' the wrd she _ 
had mispronounced. Part C of Exercise I deals with a review 
of the present tense of the verbs partir and aller , as well as 
the close future ( je vais partir ; je vais aller ), a tense which 
is now included in all verb conjugations. Added also are tvra 
aspects of' those verbs, je veux and je peux plus infinitives. 
The drill is in the fom of the usual repetition and substitu- 
tion pattern practice. Both verbs were introduced last week 
vjith the chapter on Transports d'autre-fois et Transports • 
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atxjourd^hui , 

hit now comes the anticipated moment. An evaluation card 
pops up behind the glass panel, showing the grade Cathy received^ 
for the first exercise and thl^pumber of times she had to repeat 
a vrord or sentence. The letter is "E" for Excellent. Under 
Sx I, A, Words, the figure 1 appears. (An "X" would indicate 
four wrong utterances.) 

Cathy looks forward to Exercise II. (Next year, when she 
learns how to tjrite iri French, she will have a dictee at this 
time. After she is through with the few lines of writing, the 
screen will display the correct text, with the incorrect words 
or passages underlined. She will then rewrite them' on her 
spe:'ial tablet, which is photographed from underneath. The 
evaluation card, bearing the grade for Ex. II will pop' up a few 
seconds later.) Fifth graders' Ex. II, however, consists of 
listening to a story or poem and answering questions. If the 
student feels uncertain about a sentence or a word, he pushes 
an "H^l-shaped button ("H" for Help). If three punches or more 
are recorded, and/or two being in the first third of the text, 
it will be read again, this time at a slightly slower pace. 
Here is the French text Cathy hears: 

Part I. Trois petits chiens quittent Paris 

Le premier dit: 

^ Pour aller a Ajniens 
Moi, je pars par le train. 
Mais le tr^airi dit soudai^a: 
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'Tin p/^tit chien dans un train? 
. Un p/^tit chien dans un train? 
Mais ci^ n'est pas bieni" 

Le deuxieme dit: ,^ 
Pour aller a Bordeaux 
Moi> je pars en auto. 
Mais I 'auto a ces mots: 
*TJn p/^tit chien en auto? 
Un p^tit chien en auto? 
Oh, oh, oh, oh J" 

Le troisiofne dit: 

Pour aller jusqu»a Lyon 
Moi, je pars en avion. 
Mais I 'avion lui repond: 
'TJn p;^tit chijgn en aviorT? , , 
Un pj^tit chien en avion? 
\ Non, non, non, nonl" ' , . 

\ Alors les trois p^tits chiens 

Vont a pied sur le ch/min.' 

Part II of Exercise II features two series of questions, ''a" 
and "b,'t while ^the map of France is supplemented with little signs 
and drawings designed to help the student remember the details of 
of the story and concentrate on the correct use of the language, 
(number I (the first little dog) appears near Amiens with the 
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picture of a train, number 2 with a car near Bordeau, number 3 
with a plane whose destination is Lyon^) 

In Part Ila, there are eight questions pertaining to the 
stoiy; 

1. Qui va a Bordeaux? Le premier, le deuxieme, ou le 
troisieme petit chien? 

2. Qui va a Lyon? 
3» Qui va a Amiens? 

U. Pour aller a Lyon, est-ce que le twisieme petit chien 

veut partir en avion? 
5* Pour aller a. Lyon, est-ce que le troisieme petit chien 

peut partir en avion? 
6. Pour aller a Amiens, est-ce que le premier petit chien 

veut partir en auto? 
?• Est-ce qu'il peut parlir par le train? 
8. Comment partent les trois petits chiens?" 
' ?art lib also has eight qaestions: they relate to the 
geography of France, the first' elements of which the children 
b'^i^an to study the week previous to this exercise: 

1. Cement s'appelle le grand aeroport de Paris? 
(Picture of Orly airport,.) 

2. Oil est situe Lyon? 

3. . - Est-ce le RhSpe est un fleuve? 

U« Est-ce que la Seine est aussi un fleuve? 

$. Est-ce que Marseille est un fleuve? 

-* 
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6* Horanez une ville important e situee sur la Seine. 
?• *Dans quelle mer se jette la Seine?' 
8. Dans quelle mer se jette le RhSne? 

That's the end of Number 10 FBI Part II* Cathy missed two 
ans\7ers in section a# The con^Duter has recorded and analyzed 
every phase of her perf omance. Her card shows a "G" as a grade 
for the x^hole activity. Other more subtle indications are given 
for the "teacher, who will leaxn (or rather have confiitnation of) 
Cathy' s.weako and strong points. Cathy has performed quite 
rapidly; she has eight minutes left, and-^he has tho choice of 
either stopping and going back to her room after returning pack 
number 10 to its place, or beginning the memorization of a poem. 
Incidentally, number 11 and subsequent packs will include an 
Exercise III, consisting of a corrected reaSing test of a contin- 
uous text. Fifth grade students are required to memorize and 
recite five of the ten short teaching poems studied. Trois petits 
^c'hlens quittent Paris , however, \7ill be. a class project with 
several voices participating; Cathy will select another text. 

It could be the one she vill hjar next Friday at the after- 
noon session. On Fridays, the daily thirtyr-minute French 
session is divided into a quartel^ of •• an hour in the morning at 
which time the clas5 usually engages in " educational games in the 
foreign language and a fifteen-minute period in the 'afternoon. 
Students who' achieve only P or I have a chance to take the alter- 
nate, test vrhich is much easier. Good and excellent students are 
recommended to take a series for additional credit, or use that 
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tijne for nemoriylng additional poems. The text for. number 10 
part B is also a teaching poen. It is nade cf two quatrains; 
the three lines recited by the student are often prcinounced 
syllables, the .class' line is an alexandrine verse. 

II y a un tunnel 
E. (Eleve) Sous le plus haut mont d'Buropjrf, le Mont Blanc 

II y a un tunnel pour automobiles. 

Ce tunnel util/^, comment s'appell/-t-il? 
C. (Classe) Ce beau tunnel s'appell/ Le TUnnel du Mont Blanc 
^ Sur douze kilometii^s,— c'est nn/i bell/ distance 

Le geant, des Alp/s a ete perce. 

• 4 

Ainsi les autos peuv/fot plus vitfi passer. 
^' France en Italie et d'ltalie en Prance. 

Tvrelve questions follow, and these are related to-, the geograpl^j^. 
of that part of France. They also pertain to the climate, skiing 
and the metric system. 

■»(• 

o 

The con^juterized automatic scoring and grading is the first 
great revolution in FLES teaching. The. second one,, which- concerns 
the teacher's task, came about with the invention- of the "Correc- 
• tion Mike." The Mike constitutes Part It of the 9010 system and 
is installed in the classroom itself. This latest development is 
just com.ing out- of the experimental phase and seens to have 
reached a near-perfection stage. Our profession will be forever 
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indebted to the Bell and Haskins Laboratories (and Pierre Delattre 
especially) for their research on formantp and the reduction of 
each one of th^jfford sounds tt) a mixvimum of three basic formants, 
the synthesized reconstitution of which can be reproduced by 
machine. Each French sound pronounced by the teacher, however, 
approximte or poor, i*e. not exceeding the low percentage of 
IS% accuracy, acts as a signal for the 9010 which will make up 
the correct sound and release it within a hundredth of a second. 
Thus, phoues of three thousand bas'^c French words can be electron- 
ically reproduced^ 
/ 

And what is the role of the teacher in these proceSures? 
There is novi a -5ense of liberation on the part of the teacher, 
/tl though 50ine of the basic language skills are now in the domain 
of the machine, the teacRer is free to concentrate on the more 
creative aspects of language learning: motivating each child, 
individualizing instruction, providing supplementary materials, 
conducting discussions, planning and preparing culminating experi- 
ences (assemblies, programs), arranging for foreign travel and 
comrdihication. The teacher then becomes a resource person and no 
longer simply a drillmaster. 

Conclusions to the facts described in this report are self 
evident. Thanks to the Ci\I, thanks to its essential elements, 
the autopatic grading and the correction mike, many more fif *-.h 
graders like Cathy can learn and enjoy faster and betterj they can 
iiave excellent instraction in the first tvjo crucial* years of their 
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foreign language learning. Such is the daily miracle in our 
$th and 6th grade classes. It is interesting to note that eighty- 
percent of the students go on for their six years of secondary 
school French, thus freeing the universities of ninety percent of 
their beginning, foreign language courses. 



Dr. Pauline Aspel 
Iowa Weslyan College 




CONCIUSION 



The FLES Comittee of the AATF in the Report for 1968 has 
•actempted to concentrate most of its discussion on what can be 
expected in FLES programs in future decades • This Report can 
also serve as a re-assessment of present programs as thoughts 
are projected inta.±he; future. Jt is the hope of the Coimnittee 
that the areas researched in this report will prove. to be of 
assistance to'^oth the professionals and non-professionals 
involved in or contemplating FLES programs. The research and 
conclusions that have been reached in many studies made relative 
to FLES will certainly provoke the establishment of more programs 
in thp years ahead. Support will also be forthcoming from the 
national govarmnent as the need for second language learning 
becomes more urgent for closer contact mth all nations of the 
world. 

As this committee has been active in FLES work for almost a 
decade, so too are there other committees (on a national basis, 



such as the FLBT Committee of ACTFL, and various state and local 
committees, vitally interested in the beginning of language 
instruction in the elementaiy grades. The results of a National ' 
■-^/r^osium on FLES, sponsored by ACTFL, held In Nov^ber^jjtl-^ ' 



for gathering of experts from different disciplines with relation 
to their place In FLES programs and vice versa. In the work of 
these committees, the books and articles that have been witten 




Minnesota, v;ill certainly receive wide coverage as to the puipose 
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coucortilng PLES, it is interesting to note that many of the 
ir.einhers of coitimittees, authors of books and articles, are not 
ac+n.vjly in^lved in FLES instruction. However, they all have a 
great stake in it by becoming actively involved to assure success 
in such programs. 

Undoubtedly, the future will bring more problems, new problems 
that will hdve to be resolved if our nation is to continue in the 
educational lead. It has often been stated that without problems 
there^ would be no pix.gress. One of the greatest problems today 
and in the very near fiitut-e is biUngixal education, the reason 
for devoting an entire section to this topic. The government has. 
recognized the problem by the enactment of the Bilingual Education 
Act of 196^— Title Vn, Elementary and Secondary Act." It 'is 
estimated that 100,000 bilingual teachers will be needed by I970 
at both the elementary and secondary' levels. Another problem, 
one that always exist, is teacher training. But for the 
future, this training will have to change radically because of 
technology v;hich, from year-to-year, becomes more and more refined. 
The business of education has always been narked by its resistance 
to innovation; however, this resistance too will have to change to 
adaptability -to scientific discoveries, not as response to a fad, 
bat as a necessity to stay in the mainstream of a constantly 
changing world. Learning does not only come from books. 

The year's work that has gone into the preparation of this 
report has been an enriching e:qDerience because it has afforded 
the members of»*the committee 'the opportunity to speculate on 
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ideas for the future • It is hoped that readers of this report 
vrill share with us the spark that has been kindled by gazing 
into the future years of FLES and to effect reality from ideals 
described In this eighth annual report. 



/ 



\ 



Edward H» Bourque 
Fai^'field, Connecticut 
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